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INTRODUCTION. 



The characteristic of the British nation is, benevolence j 
and if the object for which that benevolence is sought 
be really deserving, the appeal for its exercise is never 
made in vain. By its sympathy and bounty the voice of 
suffering is hushed, and sorrow gives place to joy. 

Under this assurance the authoress launches her little 
bark upon the mighty deep of public opinion. Untaught, 
uneducated, save by the Great Instructor of all, she 
takes her feeble lyre and tunes her humble lays, in the 
simple language of a trusting and dependant child of 
God,— devoting, as is well known, the talent committed 
to her charge, for the welfare of the fatherless, the 
widow, and the distressed. A soldier's wife, — having 
travelled with her husband in many lands,— she has 
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watched, and recorded in her verse, the many events 
which occur almost daily in a garrison life, — scenes of 
sorrow and joy, which, as they have caused her to weep 
with those that wept, have caused her no less to rejoice 
with those that do rejoice. 

True, there is nothing artistic .in the construction of 
her lines; but even the diamond is obscured in its crust. 
Industry and art remove the alloy, and then the gem 
God formed shines forth in all its dazzling lustre. 

Think, then, gentle reader, that in these pages you 
listen to a mother's pleadings for her poor afflicted child, 
that a mother's heart is pouring out its prayers that her 
dumb boy may be taught to love that God whose praise 
he cannot sing; that she may, by the proceeds of this 
her little work, be enabled to support him by giving 
him a trade, to enable him to support himself when his 
parents cease to be. 

As you look on these pages, remember a mother's 
prayers were heard by One far greater than the sons of 
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men, who himself dried the widows* tears, and bade the 
heart of the sorrowing ones to leap for joy. In his 
name peruse this little tome, and as you read its humble 
rhymes, remember that they echo nature's voice, — a 
mother pleading for her child. 

The writer, in 1845, during a brief sojourn in Man- 
chester, made an appeal in verse, to the master of the 
Deaf and Dumb School, which was most graciously 
responded to by the kind supporters of that institution, 
her deaf and dumb boy being received into the School 
before he was six years old, although the proper age for 
the admission of candidates was eight years. He there 
received seven years' care and instruction. But though 
an excellent institution it has no endowment, being 
supported chiefly by the people of Manchester and the 
parents of the deaf and dumb children, and cannot of 
course afford anything towards teaching the pupils a 
trade on their leaving the school. To procure this 
means of support for her afflicted son, is the object of 
the authoress in the publication of this little work. 
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And the writers, knowing something — God alone 
knows all — <rf her Benevolent eftbrts for the good of 
others, how she has laboured, and continues to labour, 
for the widow and the fatherless, and esteeming her 
very highly for her works' sake, have much satisfaction 
in recommending her little volume to the kind attention 
and generous support of British Christians. May the 
blessing of God accompany its perusal. 



Woolwich, Nov. 1854. 
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IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE ALBERT, 

BY THE AUTHORESS, 

FOR PATRONISING HKR LINES ON THE DEATH OF HIS GRACE 
ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

(See page 12.) 



Hail! Albert illustrious, bright orb of our land, 
Long live to uphold the great Sovereign's hand ; 
Whilst your royal children like olive plants rise. 
The hope of Britannia and pride of her eyes. 

On them may the angel of mercy attend, 
And from blight and canker each flower defend ; 
From the fountain of truth may their nurture still flow. 
And cause them in beauty resplendent to grow. 

Whilst our Sov'reign belov'd, like a rose tree in bloom, 
Diffuses around her a lasting perfume. 
In the young Prince of Wales may all nations find 
The Queen's brilliant graces and his Sire's great mind. 

Still guided by wisdom's bright rays from above. 
Alike may he merit a great nation's love. 
This, noble Prince ! is the true heartfelt prayer 
Of a handmaid who lately your bounty did share ; 

And now begs permission her thanks to rehearse, 
To your Royal Highness through the medium of verse ; 
Well knowing that genius may stand in the sight 
Of those who in art and in science delight. 

I thank you, great Prince! for the notice you took 
Of lines 1 composed on the death of tiic Duke ; 



1 thauk you again for your gilt and your letter, 
For since then my verses are selling much better. 

And know, much-lov'd Prince, I dispose of the same; 
To aid the distress'd is my object and aim: 
To aid soldiers' wives who are left on the strand 
When their husbands embark for a far distant land. 

And your Royal Highness could not patronise 
Aught that is more ploasing to God in the skies. 
In midst of my labovus and family care 
My lines I compose, while assisted by prayer. 

These words from the Bible, that fountain of truth, 
Were imi>ressM on my mind since the dawning of youth, 
"What thy hand finds to do, do it with your might, 
"For labour must cease in death's gloomy night." 

This maxim, great Prince! I have followed through life, 
Although twenty years a poor soldier's wife ; 
Thus, in my experience, this truth is quite clear, 
God can make us useful, though humble our sphere. 

And when at His great shrine adoring I bend. 
For Royal Prince Albert my prayer will ascend ; 
For our Sovereign beloved, and children dear, 
That God may uphold them in their lofty sphere: 

That they upon earth may His precepts fulfil, 

And after unite upon Zion's great hill, 

'i'rue pleasure celestial for ever to share. 

With a crown on each brow unconnected with care. 

Woolwich, January 7, 1853. 



THE ABOVK WAS MOST GRACIOUSLY RECEIVED ANI> 
ACKNOWLEDGED. 
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ON THE PREPARATIONS FOR WAR IN 
WOOLWICH ARSENAL AND DOCKYARD. 

The sound of our Arsenal is heard from afar, 
And din of the Dockyard preparing for war ; 
While troop-ships are laden with man and witii beast, 
All bending their course to the land of the east. 

For the Emp'ror of Russia long has been wed 
To Madam Ambition, by whom he is led ; 
And though she makes anything but a good wife, 
She is dearer to him than his country or life, 

Because she has taken good sense &om his brain, 
And tell's him that o*er all the earth he will reign ; 
That Turkey shall first the Emp*ror obey, 
And afterwards Europe must bow to his sway. 

He is so elated by Madam Ambition, 
He'll not deign to listen to any condition ; 



Though since fair creation by sin has been blighted, 
She has ruin'd all those who with her united. 

But John and Napoleon have fully resolved, 
That this union by them must be quickly dissolved ; 
As their counsel 's despised they needs must use force 
And now are preparing a fiery divorce. 

To drive from the Emperor Madam Ambition, 
And make him unite with good dame Contrition; 
Or otherwise cause him most sharply to feel, 
The weight of their metal, the force of their steel. 

Then why should our newspaper columns be full, 
Through the editor's railing at honest John Bull ; 
A huge weight of blame on his shoulders they lay, 
For giving Ambition so long her own sway. 

But they should not forget he 's feeling and kind, 
And to prevent bloodshed is ever inclined ; 
Nor is he less prosperous through not being too fast, 
As we trust haughty Nicholas will find at the last. 

He'll make him remember the counsel he gave. 
Which was to go home and honestly live ; 
For he'd never aid in such barbarous works. 
As he was then planning against the poor Turks, 

For report says to England the Emperor sailed, 
Hoping he might over John have prevailed ; 
Stating the Sultan was then in bad health. 
Unable to manage his country and wealth. 

And he was most anxious to lessen his care, 
And truly assist him the burden to bear ; 



-Ah! Nicholas, cried John, you have cunningly planned, 
'^o get through to India and seize on my land. 

yoxu project is evil, your motives unjust, 
-And strongly oppose you I certainly must. 
It is stated like answer Napoleon made, 
Wlien he from that monarch solicited aid. 

^en dire Ambition, that subtle old elf. 

Cried, Nicholas, don't mind them, go on by yourself! 

1*0 Tob and to slaughter he then did begin. 

Not caring for heaven, for hell, or for sin. 

But Justice for vengeance against him is crying. 
There's a voice from the dead and a voice from the dying, 
A. voice from the widows and orphans that weep, 
A. voice from the ocean, where multitudes sleep. 

^ Voice from the mothers whose tender hearts bleed 
"or sons upon whom the vultures may fM; 
^ voice from the families that wander afiur, 
*^rived of their homes through the ravage of war. 

^ voice from the dark cell most artfully made, 
"^^re slaughtered victims are stealthily laid ; 
l^est Russia should know her fearful condition, 
•Aod the numbers that die through the Emperor's ambition. 

A Voice from a monarch once high in the east. 
Who was for his pride changed into a beast. 
His powerful sceptre was ta'en from his hand ; 
Like Nicholas, he thought to be God in the land. 

A keen voice of conscience, the sharpest of all — 
If the Emperor indeed has got any at all — 
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Must be telling him every minute and hour 
The God he's offending is mighty in power. 

A voice from the Bible — expelled by his hand, 
Lest its pure heavenly light should illumine the h 
And put his poor subjects in unfit condition 
To be willing dupes of dark superstition. 

A voice from our soldiers now gone to the east 
To help the oppressed and to humble the beast, 
Who thousands of Bibles along with them bear,— 
The "sword of the Lord and of Gideon" is there. 

The volume of truth — our nation's great honour — 
Embarks with our troops 'neath Britain's famed bai 
And will do more injury to the proud czar 
Than our allied forces, though valiant in war. 

It will pull do.wn the Jericho of his ambition, 
And expose to the world his dark superstition ; 
And, through the dire horrors of war's gloomy nig 
Will cause to break forth a most glorious light. 

For John 's not depending on his wooden walls, 
On the strength of his arsenals, or force of his ball 
But on Him who hath said, that tyrant oppose. 
And I'll turn him back with a hook in his nose.* 

For the cry of oppression that sounds in my ear 
And the wailing of widows and orphans I hear ; 
Proud Nicholas shall feel the weight of my rod, 
And nations acknowledge the justice of God. 

* Isaiah xxxvii. 29. 



^^ ^IIADING AN ACCOUNT OF THE RAVAGES 
OP YELLOW FEVER IN BERMUDA. 

'^^ice of wailing's born across the main, 
^, Aile Britain echoes back the mournful strain; 
*^« pestilence, which all must bow before, 
^^eads devastation on Bermuda's shore. 

^here friends beloved, for whom their kindred sigh, 
^^Tieath the pale horse and his rider lie; 
^old are the hearts once warm with love and life, 
^here sleeps the husband and the gentle wife. 

While infant orphans, once with parents blest, 
Bewail their sorrows on the stranger's breast ; 
And there, alas ! the same indulgence crave. 
They shared with her now silent in the grave. 

Ah ! who would think Bermuda's sunny isles. 
By nature favoured with her sweetest smiles, 
Where crystal waters purely limpid flow. 
Should be the scene of wailing, death, and woe ! 

Or that its spicy breeze could ever bring 

That dire contagion on its balmy wing. 

By which the brave, the thoughtless, and the sage, 

Alike are hurried off life's busy stage. 

There lies a youth* who lately gave his hand. 
In wedlock to " a daughter of the land ;" 
But. soon disease their earthly hopes o'ercast. 
And sank the husband 'neath its withering blast. 

* Son of Mr. Hanson, a banker, in I^ondon. 



And Woodford also, of superior mind, 
With youthful Thackery, and Sykes so kind, 
Like others, fell in that ill-feted land, — 
None can resist contagion's baneful hand. 

There worthy Phillpotts, faithful to his trust, 
With Robe belov*d, lies mouldering in the dust, — 
Men to their country and their kindred dear. 
Whose memory honoured still demands a tear. 

We there the honourable Ellis find. 
With Captain Woodhouse to the tomb consign'd ; 
And Doctor Lawson, who's great power to heal 
In that sad conflict proved of no avail. 

Real sympathy each feeling heart must share, 
While musing on the fate of Captain Hare ; 
He knew not till he had resigned his breath, 
That his loved wife had past the gates of death. 

Were not my space at present rather small, 
I freely would insert the names of all. 
In Woolwich known who crossed the briney wave. 
And in Bermuda found an early grave. 

But from this gloomy scene 1*11 turn away, 
And rather for their weeping kindred pray ; 
That Jesus may their bitter grief controul, 
And sanctify such trials to the soul. 

And that the thoughtless world may take alarm. 
When great Jehovah thus makes bare his arm ; 
And sinful nations seek to know their God, 
When through the earth Vds ^xidgoiexiV^ ^i<^ ti^ic^^. 



IINES ADDRESSED TO MAJOR LAKE, 

3R Bengal Army, on his return from India to 
Woolwich, December 25, 1852. 

Welcome, welcome, youthftil hero, 

To this favoured isle once more. 
From the land of Seiks so savage. 

Welcome to your native shore. 

Honomred kindred flock around you, 

Britain hails her valiant son. 
Bearing home the many trophies 

By his daring courage won. 

Though to me you are a stranger. 

Much I love your worthy name, 
And have marked your acts of valour 

On the hrilliant list of fame. 

Through the direful scenes in India, 

Honoured still your acts I trace ; 
Nobly following the example 

Shown by heroes of your race. 

He for whom our land has mourned 

Brighter trophies never won. 
Nor a spirit more courageous 

Was possessed by Wellington. 

To stand against the foe in battle, 4|r 

When the troops did you iotaaVie, 
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Has twined a wreath of mighty laurels 
Round the honoured name of Lake. 

Vm not an advocate for warring, 
Peace is pleasant to my view ; 

But am thankful that, when needed, 
God raised up such men as you. 

Be your actions still victorious, 
Many conquests may you win. 

Always keeping in subjection 
Dangerous foes that lurk within. 

Then your trophies wiU be lasting; 

You will wear the laurels here. 
That will glow with heavenly beauty. 

In a high and happier sphere. 

And he who, in gloomy desert, 
Saved when far from guide and friend, 

Be through life your kind protector, 
And your portion in the end. 



ON VISITING RUSHOLME CEMETERY, 
Or the grave of her only Daughter, August 9, 184 

While wandering through Manchester's gloom 

My heart felt bitter pain, 
I thought upon the smiling face 

That sleeps in RusYioVme li«iT\e. 
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I thought upon the much-loved one 

Who oft had me caressed, 
I thought upon the many times 

I pressed her to my breast. 

I said, ''Dear husband let me go, 

ril soon return again, 
Fm sure it would relieve my heart 

To visit Rusholme Lane.*' 

With free consent my steps I bent, 

Toward the burial ground ; 
With much delight, when full in sight. 

The gate I open found. 

I entered with a heavy heart. 

For melancholy spread 
A pleasing sadness o*er my thoughts, 

On visiting the dead. 

A flowery bed attracted me, 

On passing down the walk ; 
Some gaily bloom'd in beauty's pride, Q 

Some withered on the stalk. 

And while I viewed the falling leaves, ' 

I said with heartfelt pain, 
You're not the only flowers that fade. 

This day in Rusholme Lane. 



Here many a lovely flower must droop. 

In Death's sad gloomy bowers, 
Who once, like you, their charms displayed. 

In life 's sweet summer hours. 
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Nor will the sweet returning spring, 

Revive their bloom again, 
Until the resurrection's morn. 

Shall dawn on Rusholme Lane. 

While thinking on my much-loved one, 

The tears full quickly came ; 
I iancicd that I was alone, 

That day in Rusholme Lane. 

When lol" a venerable form. 

Appeared at my side. 
And by a kind and soft rebuke, 

He did my mourning chide. 

" Woman ! " he said, " why do you weep 1 
Who have you slumbering here? 

Is it a husband good and kind ? 
Is it a parent dear?" 

I felt reproved, and said, "Kind sir, 

My husband's still in life ; 
My friends are £Eir, far from this place ; 

I am a soldier's wife. 

I had a sweet companion, sir, 

She 's lately from me gone, 
A lovely daughter slumbers here, 

She was my only one." 

"What was her age?" inquired the sage, 

« If I may be so bold." 
" The Saviour sent for her," I said, 

" Ere she was two years old." 
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" then she is in Heaven," he cried, 

"So wipe away the tear;" 
And with sweet words from God's own book, 

He did my spirit cheer. 

My thoughts then rose from death's dark shades 

To regions bright and fair ; 
I saw my lovely Janet dear. 

And little David there, 

In robes of white, their crowns were bright, 

They joined an infant band. 
And roved through bowers of delight, 

In Zion's happy land. 

I said, when o'er my gloomy thoughts 

The heavenly light was shed, 
" Why did I seek the living here. 

Amid the silent dead? " 

I soon may join that happy throng, 

And meet my babes again, 
And thus my heart felt comforted 

On leaving Rusholme Lane. 

I said, *^ Adieu, my aged friend, 

I trust we'll meet again, 
Where sighs and tears are lost in praise. 

Far, far, from Rusholme Lane." 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF HIS GRACE 
ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

K.G., O.O.B., G.O.H. 

Britannia mourns a mighty general dead; 
A star resplendent from our sphere has fled ; 
Great Wellington, nursed in the lap of fame, 
Amongst the living bears no more a name. 

Blest instrument, by God's all-wise decree, 
Raised up our country from its foes to free ; 
He who our daring troops to glory led, 
Has bowed in death his venerable head. 

Yes ! nature's conqueror who 'mid long campaigns, 
Traced our great hero o'er the reeking plains. 
Has now, when least expected, dared to call. 
And proudly stalked through Walmer's stately hall, 

Claiming its lord and master as his own. 
Short was the conflict, soon the work was done ; 
And he who braved war's dire and deadly blast, 
The mighty conqueror, conquered is at last. 

Nor could the shield of fame defend his heart. 
Nor royal favour stay death's fatal dart, 
Nor Walmer Castle, with the scenery grand, 
Screen its loved owner from the tyrant's hand. 

For God had said, "Go bring that soul away 
From the frail tenement of mortal clay; 
No more on earth he has to do for me. 
His years have now exceedeiV ft\^\v\.^-\^x^^r 
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• 

As lightning fleet the spectre bent his way, 
To Wabner, eager for the noble prey, 
Where low in solemn state doth now repose 
The mighty conqueror of our bitter foes. 

Great Wellington, whose deeds will ever shine 
Through Flanders, France, and India's glowing clime, 
And in our Queen's dominions, should not fail 
To fire each breast with patriotic zeal. 

He battles fought in person — forty-two, 
The last and glorious scene was Waterloo ; 
There he decided proud Napoleon's fate. 
And rescued Europe &om oppression's weight. 

He stood our champion in the time of need, 
And all true hearts applaud each glorious deed. 
But let not dark-eyed malice dare to say. 
That England's strength and glory's pass'd away. 

Though our great general^ at a good old age, 
And fiill of honors, left life's busy stage; 
God just removes such stars from mortal sight. 
That others may show forth their glorious light. 

Mark well our brilliant ones in days of yore, 
Their light extinguished 'mid a tide of gore; 
Yet others gloriously their place did fill, 
And Wellington went on to conquer still. 

Just let an enemy invade our land, 
Or persecution raise its reeking hand, 
They then will find in each true Briton's son, 
Thefflorious spirit of our Wellington. 
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And on yon sea-beleaguered island, where 
Our conquering hero first breathed vital air, — 
Thottgh often classed with dark rebellious bands,-'-- 
Are many loyal hearts and valiant hands. 

Who would copae forth, like Wellington in might, 
To stop the eagle in its haughty flight ? 
The love of freedom raised Hibernia's son, 
And made the race so glorious that he run. 

And such will ever our bkssed motto be, 
We'll spurn the servile chains of Tuscany, 
And dark designings of ''the man of sin," 
To bind the intellectual powers within. 

We'll liberty of conscience still maintain, 
And pray that loved Victoria long may reign ; 
The nation can't be conquered that upholds 
The Gospel standard, and its truth unfolds. 

For this we'll rally round our Sovereign's throne. 
Knowing she'll make the cause of truth her own ; 
As females were the first upon record. 
To bring the tidings of our risen Lord. 

So, through Victoria, may all nations know, 
And taste the sweets from Gospel truth that flow ; 
Her's be the crown that time cannot deface, — 
' Each jewel polished by redeemivg grave. 

Then though our hero has fulfilled his day. 
And many stars of late have passed away ; 
Yet while our Joshua reigns on Zion's hill. 
And Britain's faithful, — she will conquer still. 
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LINES DESCRIPTIVE OP THE LYING IN STATE 

AND FUNERAL PROCESSION OP HIS GRACE 

ARTHUR, DUKE OP WELLINGTON, 

C.G., G.C.B., 6.C.U 

'Twas on the tenth of dark November drear. 
Great Wellington, stretched on his gloomy bier, 
From Walmer Castle was conveyed by night, 
That ancient seat at whiph he took delight. 

And two long months of time had well nigh passed, 
Since in its walls our hero breathed his last, 
These scenes, alas! will own their lord no more: 
From hence they bare him in a hearse-and-four. 

A solemn band, in sable mourning all. 
Conveyed the conqueror from his stately hall. 
Whilst minute guns from Walmer did resound, 
Fam'd Deal and Sandown Castle caught the sound : 

And from their walls re-echoed back the strain. 
Which fell in doleful murmurs on the main ; 
The train, by torch-light, quietly moved on. 
And reached great London ere the clock struck one ; 

Where thousands waited 'mid the falling rain. 
To see the great commander once again. 
They brought him — not in fame's triumphal car, 
A laurelled victor from the scene of war. 

His sinews are unloosed and nerves unstrung, 
And silence binds the once commanding tongue. 
In Chealsea College he is laid in state, 
A grateful nation's tribute to await. 
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Our gracious Sovereign and her children d«ar^ 
On Thursday visited the hero's bier, 
And with her th' illustrious Albert came, 
With dukes and princes whom I need not name. 

They paced the hall in solemn state arrayed, 
And royal honours to his memory paid ; 
And by their mourning aspect pkinly showed 
That grateful feelings in each bosom glowed. 

Tracing the footsteps of our much-loved Queen, 
Full tens of thousands have in Chelsea been. 
All anxious, pressing to the College gate. 
To see their mighty general lie in state. 

Though sadly pressed for hours 'mid ctowd and rain, 
I, with some others, did an entrance gain, 
Where dark policemen still kept up the shout, 
"Pass on, close up, nor stop to look about." 

Yet quick my eye was to the trophies led, 
Which showed the great achievements of the dead ; 
Then, pressing on, I gained the stately hall. 
Where war-like bands clode lined each sable wall. 

The soldiers leaning on their arms reversed. 
Around the scene a solemn sadness cast ; 
And oft they looked towards their general dead. 
As if to say, The mighty spirit's fled. 

I marked the hero's coronet, sword, and plume. 
And gazed upon the coffin's rich costume ; 
Saw art exalted in her bright array, 
While death sat gloomiug o'ct l\\c %xa.w^ ^\5^\v^. 
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My active thoughts then rapidly did scan 
The glorious course of that illustrious Man, 
Who motionless upon the bier I found, 
Regardless of the honours strewed around. 

The tears of royalty might freely fall 
Unheeded by him on his laurell'd pall. 
I felt a melancholy gloom within, 
And sighed to see the fruits of Adam*s sin. 

The time for stately mourning now is o'er, 
And they to Horse Guards his remains have bore, 
A marshaird band, yea, men of honour all, 
Conveyed his body to the Audience Hall. 

In that &med spot the mighty Conqueror's laid, 
Where oft great power and wisdom he displayed ; 
They brought him there a few short hours to stay, 
Ere mother earth received her noble prey. 

Time to the eighteenth now has given birth, 
The last great day for Wellington on earth. 
See the crowded city now in motion, 
Like the waters of the mighty ocean, 

Whilst rail and boat bring thousands irom afar, 
To see the warrior on his stately car. 
With all his trophies borne from Horse Guard walls, 
Unto his last retreat in great St. Paul's. 

Hark ! now the measured pace and muffled drums 
Give information the procession comes; 
In solemn silence now spectators stand. 
Whilst troops are passing, band succeed\rv§\iwv^. 
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The Duke of Cambridge, foremost in command^ 
Leads on the columns with a steady hand. 
Whilst gloomy banners wave on every side, 
And mourning heroes their proud steeds bestride. 

With honours fit an Emperor's bier to grace, 
The warrior's borne to his last resting place ; 
Unto St. Paul's the great procession led, 
Where fame seems mourning o'er the mighty dead. 

Now, mark the solemn Clergyman's record ! 
"I am the resurrection," saith the Lord, 
"All faithful souls that to my precepts cling, 
To endless glory will my Father bring." 

"Comfort, ye mourners that in sorrow weep, 
My followers cannot die, they only sleep." 
Now, dust to dust, the solemn service done, 
Britain to earth resigns her Wellington. 

Now Europe's conqueror and our nation's pride. 
In quiet rests by mighty Nelson's side ; 
That hero who, amid the bloody strife. 
For England's honour sacrificed his life. 

And now, ye muses, who in lofty theme 
Oft give frail mortals more than mortals claim, 
Remember God rules nations at his will, 
And favoured Britain has bright heroes still. 

The honours that a grateful nation show 
Are nothing now to Wellington we know; 
The brilliant powers which made the mighty man 
In other regions different oibiecls ?ic«bW. 
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And if he conquered through redeeming grace, 
Bright is his crown, and sweet his resting place ; 
There's nought can higher raise great Wellington, 
For Britain has left nothing now undone. 



VN ANSWER TO A SOLDIER'S LETTER, AT 
PRESENT IN MALTA. 

Dearest John, I have with pleasure 

Read your letter o'er and o'er. 
Amid scenes of Nature's sweetness. 

On fair England's pleasant shore. 

'Neath the trees, when you in childhood 

Freely sported many a time 
With a brother now exalted 

In a high and happy clime. 

These walks to me are still endearing. 
Where each flower seems to say, 

'' Look to Him that's always able 
To guard the lov'd ones far away." 

Woolwich now is clothed in beauty, 

Flora's handmaids on her wait, 
Whilst around the famed Rotunda 

She presides in balmy state. 

There she calls her vernal council, 

Nature's wishes to fulfil. 
And sprcadeth out her flowery carpet, 
O'er the Common and Green H\\\. 

c ^1 
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Lofty music hero as usual 

Tends to charm our Woolwich scenes, 
Sounding sweet from different regiments. 

Artillery, Sappers, and Marines. 

Warlike bands, in active motion, 
Their daily calling here fulfil. 

And, of course, there's no complaining 
Of a scantiness of drill. 

Drummers at the hour of tattoo. 
Still amuse the gazing throng, 

Plying well their little fingers 
As they boldly march along. 

The humble Military School-house 

From creation's lately fled. 
And a structure truly handsome, 

Is erected in its stead. 

Seated by the round plantation, 
Near to Long's Gate, on Green Hill, 

Opposite the well-known Gun-park, 
Where our brave Artillery drill. 

Looking o'er the Thames in motion, 

Stately vessels on it stray, 
Bearing to the mighty ocean. 

Many hundreds far away. 

These, my son, while I am viewing. 
Bring you often to my mind, 

And the hour you left your parents, 
Here in Woolwich fur behind. 

JVooiwich, June 15, 1852. 
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ADDRESSED TO G. GRAHAM, EiQ., AND LADY, 

ON THEIR ANNUAL TREAT TO THE CONGREGATION AND 
SABBATH SCHOOLS OF SALEM CHAPEL. 

Accept our grateful thanks, most worthy pair. 
For your kind feelings and the liberal fare 
Which to bestow upon our Church and School, 
You each revolving season make your rule. 

On yonder spot, with Nature's beauty crowned, 
I mean Sir Thomas Wilson's pleasant ground. 
Where, in the deepening vales and cooling shade, 
Our youthfiU bands by you were joyful made. 

There infant voices swelFd the gentle breeze, 
And Jesu's praises rose amid the trees ; 
And on the tow'ring heights maturer age 
Did sweetly in their Maker's praise engage. 

I love the enchanting grounds; I love to see 
The sun reflecting through each leafy tree ; 
I love, the gentle breeze that sweeps along, 
Wafting the music of the secret song. 

But more I love the gen'rous, feeling heart. 
That would to others happmess impart : 
This is the beauty that will never fade, 
A precious boon from heaven to man conveyed. 

Nature must fade, its charms will pass away. 
Whilst such will bloom through an eternal day. 
Feelings like these prevade the lib'ral breast 
Of him to whom our thanks are now ex^te^sed.. 



Teachers and children freely join with me. 
Praying he long may live and happy be ; 
Pastor and members grace for him implore, 
And pray that God may still increase his store. 

For when thick darkness on our church was thrown. 
He stood our pillar like a rock of stone, 
Disrobing falsehood of fair truth's disguise,. 
He took the souls' deceiver by surprise. 

He, under God, has cleared these clouds away. 

And pure religion shines in bright array. 

No lurking evil seems us to annoy, 

But prayer and praise can now our thoughts employ. 

O may he in our church long live to share 
Our warmest feelings and each grateful prayer ; 
And when his days on earth shall all be o'er, 
May he and his land safe on Canaan's shore. 

Nor should Sir Thomas Wilson be forgot. 
Who freely gives us that delightful spot ; 
For him we feel the liveliest gratitude, 
Trusting he'll still su[)port the cause that's good. 

Woolwich, August, 1852. 



ON VIEWING THE ANCIENT ROYAL GROUNDS 
OF ELTHAM, NEAR WOOLWICH. 

O Eltham ! lovely village ! ever fair ; 

/ lave your walks, 1 love 'joui \>«\m^ »a\ v 
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Your ancient grounds with beauty still replete, 
Of royalty the once suWime retreat! 

Your ivy'd walls that centuries have seen, — 
That ancient bridge, compass'd with evergreen, — 
*Mid velvet grass, and weeping willow trees, 
Where warbling songsters swell the gentle breeze. 

There stands a structure, yet in form complete, 
Where still resides the gen'rous, good, and great. 
Hard by that palace, now in deep decay. 
Where cruel John the sceptre once did sway. 

In whose sad reign the weeping nobles found, 
They little did possess above the ground ; 
For hostages, their children he designed, — 
Yet he, at last, the Magna-Charta signed. 

Thus, by compulsion, favoured freedom's cause, 

And restoration of the Saxon laws! 

But not till many nobles of the land, 

Were cruelly murdered by his dire command. 

Whilst I survey this ancient, mouldering pile,—- 
Still graced by nature's fair and glowing smile, — 
Contemplation, borne on hist'ry's pages, 
Can penetrate the gloom of former ages, 

And picture Britons in their savage state, — 
The Saxon youths, and Gregory the Great, — 
And reign of superstition in our land, — 
And ancient Christians' persecuted band! 

With horror from such scenes I turn again, 
To ball with joy our loy^^ Victoria's ie\gtv, — 
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Where Gospel shows its soul-reviving smile. 
And persecution's banished from our isle. 

Now let us bless the great Almighty hand, 
That gives us peace and freedom in our land ; 
Remembering days of darkness, long gone by. 
The axe, the torture, and the martyr's sigh ! 

But evening draws her sable curtains round, 
And still I'm musing on the royal ground ; 
Though two long dreary miles I have to roam. 
Ere I may reach my humble, peaceful home. 

So, farewell Eltham ! and your bahny air, 
Your parks, your walks, and scenery so fair ! 
To Woolwich town I must return again, 
Where thundering cannons echo o'er the plain ! 



ON THE WRECK OF THE "BIRKENHEA 

Near the Cape op Good Hope, on the 26th oi 
February, 1862. 

Tidings sad have reachM our nation, 
Kindred sigh, and mothers weep. 

Hundreds of our active soldiers. 
Slumber 'neath the foaming deep. 

Gallant men from different regiments 
By their brave commanders led, 

Bound across the mighty ocean. 
In the steamer BiikeiaVvecLd. l^. 
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To the Cape they were proceeding, 
To assist each suffering friend, 

Who from bands of lawless Caffres, 
Life and property defend. 

But when nigh their destination, 
They received an awful shock, 

There, alas! the noble steamer, 
Struck against a hidden rock. 

Shattering her majestic figure, 
Quick she sank to rise no more, 

And four hundred British Soldiers, 
Perished off the wish'd-for shore. 

Men of noble generous spirit, 
Who with certain death in view, ' 

Thought not of their own deliverance, 
But would save the weaker few. 

See their wives and children rescued, 
'Mid the sad unequal strife, 

There, humanity did triumph. 
O'er the boundless love of life. 

Mark them in the hour of danger, 
Steady, calm, obedient, brave, 

Though in youthful vigour sinking 
In an unexpected grave. 

Had they died where raged the battle, 
What would of such men be said ! 

Britain weep, your loss we measure, 
By the conduct here displayed. 
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Some there were whose children wander, 
Sorrowing in a distant land^ 

Fellow christians, think upon them, 
Such our sympathy demand. 



AN ADDRESS TO A SNOWDROP. 

Hail ! virgin daughter of the spring, 
We greet thee with a smile, 

And love to see thy snowy form 
Press through the frozen soil. 

But why thus hang thy lovely head. 
And hide thy face from me? 

Say, is thy beauty too refined, 
For vulgar eyes to see? 

You need not fear, sweet modest flower. 
That I your form should press — 

I would not crop your tender bloom 
Nor soil your snowy dress. 

You who in robes of innocence. 

Have ventured thus abroad, 
To speak in langiiage so profound 
The praises of our God. 

'Ere the majestic trees have dar'd, 
Their folded buds to spread ; 

Or the high exalted lily. 
Has raised its towei'mgYv^i^L^. 
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Bloom on, sweet transient flower, 

In robes of spotless white ; 
You bring to mind fair heavenly plants, 
In which I took delight. 

I toiled for them at noontide hour. 

And at the early dawn ; 
No flowers to me so lovely seemed, 

In garden, field, or lawn. 

I nursM them in the opening bud. 
And saw their leaves unfold ; 

I screened them from the summer's heat, 
And from the winter's cold. 

But like you, fair fading flower. 

They only bloomed awhile ; 
Their tincture was indeed too sweet, 

To grow on earth's dark soil. 

But in yonder pleasant garden. 

On Zion's flowery plain, 
They bloom in heavenly beauty bright , 

Never to fade again. 

Celestial dews distilling. 
Their leaves are moistening now, 

And Sharon's Rose its beauties shows- 
Encircling each fair brow. 

My Thomas there is free from care, 
Ten years he charmed my sight; 

And there my lovely Janet shines, 
In robes of heavenly liglu. 
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And David swells the infant throng, 

'Mid never-fading flowers ; 
And now they range, they know no change, 

In Zion's happy bowers. 

They need not there a mother's care, 

Sorrow they'll never know ; 
The waters of eternal life 

Around their roots now flow. 

And the gardener often tells me. 

If I but faithful be. 
In that fair land of pure delight. 

My little ones I'll see. 

Where they tune their harps in triumph 

Amid the cherub throng ; 
While they press in matchless beauty, 

The golden streets along. 



ON THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUTH OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 
STATIONED AT MALTA. 

Dear John, — Having been to the Great Exhibition, 
To treat on that subject I feel in condition ; 
And as such a sight you never may see, 
I feel much delight in writing to thee. 

At Hungerford Market I'll therefore begin. 
And tell you the hurry, the bustle, and din ; 
From thence to Hyde Park, its the truth I do say. 
Foot passengers scarcely can t\SL\<A \^\jiX ^\\.^ . 
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^f both high and low, of all rank and condition, 
AvT I^^'^ssing along to the Great Exhibition, 
r\p ^^^er for who can obtain the first sight 
*^^ feir Crystal Palace, transparently bright. 

*^icih 'neath the sun's lustre shows charms most nirc, 
^^irded with flags proudly waving in air ; 
^^t structure so fam'd, that the first of bright May 

^^ graced by our Sovereign in courtly array. 

x^^^^b her suite, Royal Albert, and children dear ; 

«ile the young Prince of Wales by her side did appear ; 
■j^^^d there 'mid the concourse of every nation, 
^dicated the place to the God of Creation. 

»;j*'Ur National Anthem ascended the skies, 
;^ lie foreigners gazed with delight and surprise, 
^^hile they praised the Lord, that doth mankind empower 
With wisdom and strength to build palace and tower. 

'And judgment well guided, doth sweetly concert 
^Vith nature's soft charms and the lustre of art. 
As appears by this building, so spacious and fine, 
That nugestically sits near the proud Serpentine. 

Whilst the riches of nations its interior doth show, 
There trees of the park luxuriouslj^ grow, 
While the sun's bright reflection on their leafy arms, 
Shows nature's perfection and all her sweet charms. 

Where statuary bold and majestic appears. 
Near the fair crystal fountain and grand chandeliers ; 
Each object thus duly performing its part. 
Shews to the beholder the lustre ot att. 



MillioT*? filre-idy have fen?te»l their eyes, 
AtA iTjfA on the scene? irfth delight and surprise; 
Ar.'l thon.-^ari'Ii have met in this place so reuown'd 
^Vho never before trod on English ground. 

\tA certain I am, that forget they can never 

Ti.e sights they have seen near the Serpentine river ; 

influstry there, with her liberal hand, 

Has placed rich productions from every land. 

And those of the nations that warr'd with each other, 
Are met in sweet concord, like brother and brother. 
Who then would not say, that an enblem this be 
Of that happy period we all long to see ; 

When the isles of the sea and nations a^ 
In love nill agree, furgetfiil of war; 
When dark Ethiopia her tribute will bring. 
Acknowledging Jesus our conquering King ; 

When theearth shall shine forth than thisPalacemore bright 
And God's ancient people rejoice in our light. 
But ere I conclude, should you say it's my duty, 
To express what 1 saw in this structure of beauty, 

One question I would feel disposed to ask, — 
What muse could encounter so arduous a task, 
To trace every object, its nature, and name. 
And spend hut three minutes in doing the same ? 

By right calculation it plainly appears 

It would take the full period of twenty-five years. 

My object is just to put you in condition, 

'i o judge the contents of the Great Exhibition. 
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Perhaps in my next I may please you mucli better, 
So good by, dearest John^nd excuse this long letter ; 
Kind love I send from yoqjr father and brothers, 
Your neighbours and friends, and a good many others. 



ON THE WOOLWICH SCHOOL GREAT 
EXHIBITION MOVEMENT, August 21, 1851. 

It was August so clear, in the fifty-first year, 

When Flora is known to give way, 
Resigning her power, in each fading bower, 

To Autumn's more liberal sway ; 

When our town was aroused by a numerous throng 

Of children in tidy condition; 
Fifteen hundred strong, they marched along, 

To embark for the Grand Exhibition. 

The lark from her nest, with the dew on her breast. 

Was raising her notes to the sky ; 
Old Thames had scarce rose, from his short-lived repose, 

And hushed was the mariner's cry; 

When each teacher and friend on them did attend ; 

Such a sight quite delighted our eyes ; 
The schools bore their flags, and each cliild had a bag 

Well stor'd with provision likewise. 

Mr. Charlton there, in both front and rear. 

Was actively moving about, 
lie was the man, laid the praiseworthy plan, 

And most nobly carried it out. 
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Supportcnl we find, by the liberal and kind. 

Who felt it a laudable duty 
To assist, that the young as well as the aged. 

Might see the &ir Palace of Beauty. 

Three packets, right early, lay too at Rofif's Wharf, 
To bear our young friends up the river; 

And Vm sure such a freight, either early or late, 
Our &m'd Woolwich steamers bore never. 

The crowds on the pier, as they loudly did cheer, 
Show'd what interest was felt in the scene ; 

The band loud did play, as the boats movM away, 
And the children sang, God save the Queen! 

Thus they roused old Thames from his watery dreams, 

With many a lusty good cheer; 
Nor did they give o'er, till the packets had bore 

All safe to Westminister pier. 

Then the schools in succession removed o£f the boats, 

And duly were formed in a line; 
And the Londoners said, as the scene they surveyed, 

"Oh ! but Woolwich is coming out fine! " 

Each teacher and friend, that on them did attend, 

Their duty did promptly fulfil, 
As the order profound, show'd by standards around, 

They came from a town of good drill. 

Our brave Dockyard band, in warlike costume, 

Caused many the scene to admire ; 
And well they did play, almost the whole way, 

/ marvel their throatii did uol tVie. 
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dcage Walk we passed through, without any confusion, 

;ht for the hill they call Constitution ; 

Buckinghan Palace we made a short tack, 

id soon reach'd the arch where the Duke^s on horseback. 

ere I quite fancied it would be a case ; 

or hours we might have remained in that place, 

ut for the policemen, thanks to them are due, 

hey stopp'd every vehicle till all had passed through. 

n entering the Park, 'neath the shade of the trees, 
^e felt quite refreshed by the sweet cooling breeze ; 
^e thoughts swelling high with sublime expectations, 
8 we still drew more nigh the great wonder of nations. 

' ten we arrived in happy condition, 

3d soon roved at large through the Great Exhibition ; 

lere we remained till the hour of two, 

liere every object seems charming and new; 

hen all in due order retired to dine, 

I the picturesque banks of the sweet Serpentine, 

here good Colonel Reid— whose name I must mention — 

ow*d kindness indeed and mark'd attention ; 

^ny hands he employed, who duly did bring 
* us healthy draughts from the clear crystal spring ; 
hich proved most delightful in our wearied condition, 
om the heat we sustained in the Great Exhibition. 

nner being ended, they formed a ring, 

^d our National Anthem the children did sing, 

'd caused many hundreds with pleasure to smile ; 

f band in the centre still playing the vjhWe, ^ 
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Nine times they cheer'd loudly, wliile in such position. 
For our Queen, Royal Albert, and Great Exhibition. 
Then six of a breast they marched away — 
The brave dockyard band continuing to play. 

The policemen, as usual, our pathway did clear, 

So we all safe arrived at Westminster pier; 

Our steamers being waiting, we embarked once more. 

Well cheered by some thousands that stood on the shore. 

The children sang anthems and hymns all the way, 
As we steer'd to famed Woolwich without much delay; 
It was sweet on the water, to hear them thus sing 
The praises of Jesus our glorious King, 

Who was bringing them safe to their parents again. 
Free from disasters productive of pain. 
It was almost dark when we reached Woolwich town, 
Yet thousands of people were waiting around. 

Who welcomed us back with many a cheer. 
While parents and kindred were seen pressing near, 
Each hailing their children in happy condition^ 
Well pleased with their day at the Great Exhibition. 

Now in conclusion, dear children, I say, 
For your kind benefactors you still ought to pray. 
To them you're indebted for the beautiful sight 
Of the fair crystal palace transparently bright. 

And they still wish to guide you to a palace more clear. 
On Zion's bright hill in a happier sphere, 
Where heavenly beauties their sweetness display, 
And ttU arc made welcome, ax\d uo\\\\t\^ \^ ^«^ . 
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ON SLANDER. 

Alas ! nought can my grief controul, 
While slander tries to wound the soul. 
And aims its darts of hellish kind, 
Against the man of upright mind, 

Who, like his Lord and Master, would 
In every place he doing good ; 
Whose bitterest enemy doth share 
An interest in his fervent prayer: 

Who to the needy gives relief. 
And soothes the soul opprest with grief; 
He who would Jesu's precepts teach 
To one and all within his reach. 

Men blest with intellectual might, 
With judgment sound, and talent bright, 
Whose Christian love knows no controul. 
And pure religion guides the whole: 

Against all such doth slander dire. 
With all its fiendish train conspire ; 
Nor can the Prince whom all admire, 
Escape the fury of its ire. 

Still borne on envy's active wing. 
And armed with many a bitter sting, 
It spreads its vile infection round. 
And fdways is most ready found 
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To tarnish the unsullied name, 
Real Christian acts, and rising fame, 
Of him who seeketh every hour, 
To lessen Satan's galling power. 

But let vile slanderers beware, 
For Otod doth by his word declare. 
He'll on them pour down vengeance strong, 
Though judgment seems to tarry long. 

He balls of fiery vnrath will shed. 
Upon the falsifier's head. 
Who strives to make his neighbour poor. 
By taking what he can't restore ! 



ON SEEING THE PRIVATE FUNERAL OF Tl 
MUCH-LAMENTED SIR JOHN WEBB, K.C.I 

That hearse now slowly moving on 
Contains the last of good Sir John, 
His soul released from cumb'rous clay 
To fairer lands has soar'd away ! 

His Lord and Master there to meet 
And share the smile divinely sweet 
Of him whose glory fills the place, — 
The Lamb once slain for Adam's race. 

For though Sir John's exalted name 
Stands high upon tVie \\st ol iwsv^. 
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He humbly learnt at Jesu's feet, 

And fearless could death's summons meet. 

His prayer had rose on faith's strong wing, 
To him who robbM death of its sting; 
No cloud bedimm'd his setting sun 
He heard the welcome sound, "Well done!" 

And though no cannon's hideous groan. 
Tells us a mighty warrior's flown, 
Nor martial pomp nor grand display, 
Conducts him to the house of clay, 

Yet angels touch the tuneful string, 
And all the ransom'd spirits sing. 
Because another soul is blest. 
And has obtained its heaven of rest. 

'Tis true he needeth not my lays, 
Nor marble carved to tell his praise ; 
For his consistent walk below, 
Cjpth better far his merit show. 

But being in a gloomy mood. 
For Woolwich losing one so good. 
While trying to disperse the same, 
I wrote this tribute to his name. 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED TO A POETICAL ACQUAINTANCE, ON THE ' 
ARRIVAL AT THE OFFICERS' LIBRARY, ROYAL ART^ 
WHERE HER HUSBAND HAD OBTAINED A SITUA'X*-^ 

Dear Mr. D., you well may see 

I am exalted high, 
Just in fit State to contemplate 

On clouds when floating by. 

The learned great, the illiterate, 

Beneath me I can sec: 
And if you choose, your active muse 

Must now look up to me. 

Sir, it is true wliat I tell you, 

80 high I now have got, 
I may with ease look if I please, 
* Down many a chimney pot. 

Tlie wearied crows no shyness shoi^j^ 
When they have reach'd my sphere. 

But duly rest and smooth their breast^ 
As if no one was near. 

But to commence with solid sense,. 

I think it is high time ; 
And contemplate this structure great^ 

Which really is sublime. 

To duly view the riches true, 
Its stately wal\s encWe, 
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Should leave uo time to treat in rhyme, 
On chimney pots or crows. 

Here art is drest in glowing vest, 

To captivate the soul, 
While nature sweet in charms complete, 

Breaths incense o'er the whole. 

The growing mind that food would find, 

Need short o^othing fall ; 
For authors grand from every land, 

Have lined the cases all. 

Theology you here can see, 

In all its brilliant parts; 
And Jurisprudence, Government, 

Great Sciences and Arts. 

Mathematics and Astronomy, 
With such are in rotation ; 
Geology, and Botany, 
■.-.With well-known Navigation. 

By the fourth class I'd rather puss, 
Because its shelves contains 

Warlike terms, art of arms, 
With sieges, and campaigns ! 

Fifth class, I see, is History, 

Well worthy of its place ; 
Genealogy and Heraldry, 

You also here may trace. 
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The sixth, I see, with Geography, * 

And voyages abound ; 
Produced by those who freely chose. 

The world to travel round. 

Now, much-lovM friend, your patience lend,* 

The last class I have.gained ; 
Belles lettres here are plain and clear, 

And much in them's <»onta^n*d. 

I here can view a brilliant few, 

The poets of our nation ; 
Whose intellect still claims respect. 

Though humble some in station. 

Here Milton sits as king of wits 

Whose great expansive soul, 
God's works could trace through boundless sp 

Where worlds unnumber'd roll ; 

And in the case that poets grace, 

With intellectual store, 

Works you may see that various be 

From authors nigh six score. 

^*^ 

Pleased I could wait and contemplate. 

Those mighty men of song ; 
Did I not see my letter be 

Already much too long. 

So, for this time I'll close my rhyme. 

Still hoping you'll extend 
Forgiveness free for keeping thee^ 

So long, my worthy friend. 
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S ADDRESSED TO A YOUTH WHO HAD 
\TELY REMOVED FROM WOOLWICH. 

Dear William, when I think on thee, 

My eyes with tears oft fill, 
Much I miss you and sisters too, 

When seated on Green Hill. 

When children wait at yonder gate 

To follow where I stray, 
I look in vain amid the train. 

For those now far away. 

When clouds on high pass o'er the sky. 

In grand majestic state, 
I think on thee who oft with me, 

On such did contemplate. 

Write oft to me, and how you be, 

I beg you to explain. 
And with delight to you PU write. 

And answer it again. 

And I will pray, that Jesus may 

Through life your guardian be. 
And that you grace a worthy place, 

Amid society. 

My love I send to each young friend. 

And to your parents dear ; 
Hoping ere long if you're not throng, 

Some news again to hear. 
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ON BEING DISTURBED IN HER MEDITATIONI 

WHILE ENDEAVOURING TO INSTRUCT LITTLE CHILDREN 
IN THE SUMMER EVENINGS, ON GREEN HILL. 

Well, sergeant C, I have enclosed 
Some sentiments that I composed, 
Hoping you the same will read. 
And to the writer's wish take heed ; 

Allowing her to rove at will, 
Through every comer of Green Hill ; 
And never let your sentries dare, 
To hunt poor genius here or there. 

It is, indeed, a painful thing, 
When that my muse is on the wing. 
To hear a soldier loudly say, 
"Up, Mistress, up, you must away." 

And while I look for sympathy, 
He'll cry out, "Yonder's sergeant C." 
And I no mercy need expect. 
If I my duty would neglect. 

My muse then gets in angry mood, 
And for that day she'll do no good, 
But crieth out for quill or pen. 
To call you anything hut men. 

But if they only knew the power, 
(3f genius in vexation's hour. 
No one in military station. 
Would dare to spoil her meditation. 
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xfow, sergeant C^ no ill I mean, :> 
So of my lines do not complain, 
For feelings kind my hetrt doth iill^ ^ 
Youy's very truly, with good wiU. -f'''^ 



TO MRS. T., OF NIGHTINGALE VALE, 

lOUGH WHOSE EFFORTS ONE THOUSAND POUNDS HAD 
N RABUD FOR THE BENEFIT OF SOLDIERS* WIVES LEFT 
3RHIND .^tipiR HUSBANDS, BELONGING TO THE ROYAL 
ARTIL 



*■■■ 

Dear lady JBf the beauteous vale, 

May your gftet efforts never fail ; 

But God profkious blessings rain, 

Upon the w(^l{iiigs of your brain. " ♦: 

Many long years have passed 'tis true, 
Since mercy kindly guided you. 
Where dire starvation's fatal blow. 
Had laid a youthful female low ; 

Who left her friends and country dear, 
For one in military sphere. 
From whom she little could receive. 
They being married without leave. 

Then pity sent its heavenly dart. 
Into thy kind and feeling heart. 
And mercy cried, your way is plain, 
Go on, nor let such be again. 
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Your duty well you did fulfil, 
The Lord of Hosts being with you still, 
By cuising hearts both good and kind, 
To hdp you in the grand design. 

Home who on earth are known no more, 
They having reached that happy shore. 
Where sufferings they will never see. 
And their good works remembered be. 

But, madam, you are still below, 
And have the happiness to know. 
That mercy's part you so well acted, 
One thousand pounds was soon collected. 

And I rejoice to find much more, 
Was lately added to the store ; 
Of hundreds now, there are eleven, 
The interest of which is given, 

by our loved chaplains good and kind, 
To soldiers' wives who*re left behind ; 
When removed their husbands be 
To distant lands beyond the sea. 

This is real charity we know. 
Free from ostentation's show ; 
'Tis soldiers* wives, and they alone, 
Can tell the world what has been done. 

By many in exalted station. 
To save their families from starvation, 
Which all of course, must have expectedy 
Had not this money been collected. 
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But though this fund has blessings spread, 
fiy giving to the needy bread, 
Tet it must insufficient be, 
To stay the course of poverty. 

Whilst passing facts do daily prove, 
Soldiers are ever on the move, 
Leaving their wives and children dear. 
With nothing to support them here. 

Why then not other parties act. 
And try a little to collect ; 
Let soldiers also feel it right, 
To freely give their little mite. 

Now of the Royal Artillery, 
Four thousand men in Woolwich be ; 
And those who well knew, did confess, 
The number named is seldom less. 

Well now suppose that each man gives, 
As long as he in Woolwich lives. 
Just every week one hai^>enny, — 
He could not miss it from his pay. 

This sum, if I know how to count. 
At each year's end, would just amount, 
To pounds, as I can plainly see, 
Four hundred and thirty-three. 

This is not all; for here I find, 
There's six and eightpence still behind ; 
MHiich added to the goodly store. 
Of coarse will make it number more. 
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Soldiers honoured in your station, 
Defendei-8 of our laws and nation, 
To you I never called in vain, 
So bravely now this point sustain. 

Would it not a blessing be, 
If we each year this sum could see I 
It would give poverty, I know, 
Without mistake, a deadly blow. 

My this you would supporting be, 
The noble works of Mrs. T. ; 
And many more who are inclined. 
To aid the families left behind. 

And such would as the widow's mite, 
Be well approved of in God's ^ight ; 
And would a lasting honour be, 
To all our brave Artillery. 



ON LOOKING OVER WOOLWICH COMAC 

ON A summer's MORNINO, IN MAY, 1846. 

Night's dark curtain is withdrew, 
Rosy morning meets the view ; 
The sun is shining in the east. 
Nature's in rich garments drest. 

Smiling daisies here are seen, 
Mid sparkling dew-drops on the green 
Flora deck'd in bright array, 
Sweetly welcomes "i^\eaB«LTA. '^^V3 . 
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it is a splendid sight, 

When the sun is shining bright, 

To look o'er Woolwich Common wide, 

Tracing sweets on every side. 

But it is much sweeter still. 
To raise the thought to Zion's Hill ; 
And the God of nature know, 
Who makes all beautiful below. 

Marking well his works we know. 
Wiser still the soul may grow, 
Till it gains the glorious height, 
Where he reigns in beauty bright. 

Pearly drops are now withdrew, 
Different scenes attract the view ; 
Art appears in bright array, 
With a martial grand display. 

Lofty music greets the ear, 
Warlike bands in rank appear ; 
Waving banners are displayed, 
Where the soldiers form parade. 

Such can every day be seen. 

While summer smiles on Woolwich Green ; 

Nature sweet with art combined. 

Here can charm the active mind. 
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ON VISITING THE BED OF A SICK FACTO 
GIKL, HULME, MAN'CHESTER. 

A stranger in Hulme to a small cottage went, 
On acts of pure mercy that stranger was bent ; 
There in poverty's grasp and scanty apparel 
She fomid an afflicted poor factory girl. 

Not one ray of comfort in that dwelling shone, 
Her parents were poor and to great folly prone ; 
There was no kind relation to stand by the bed, 
Wlierc Mary was resting her languishing head. 

Tlie raging disease o'er her frame you might view, 
And death seemed waiting the last work to do ; 
The stranger then tried to rcliere her distress, 
And Gr>d in his mercy the effort did bless. 

Good nourishment given with warm apparel. 
To health soon restored the poor factory girl ; 
The stranger then asked, did she anything know, 
Of Jesus, whose blood for sinners did flow ? 

Who was to the uttermost able to save, 
And had sent her back from the brink of the grave ; 
And was just as willing her soul to reclaim, 
As stajr the disease that had raged in her frame. 

Slic quickly made answer, whilst her eye shot a tc 
Such language as that I was privileged to hear, 
In days of my childhood when it was my rule. 
To go once a week to a good ^a\>W\Xv «.^^v\. 
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^' "^<i 1 but practised the truths they taught uie, 
Uotu ijjjiy ^jjj happy my soul now would be ; 
Inen the stranger replied, *'It is plain to be seen, 
^°^ from the Good Shepherd a wanderer have been, 

And How he is bringing you back by the rod, 
To the fold of his grace, and service of God ; 
Th^ world to you has been promising fair, 
But left you in midst of your suffering and care. 

Whilst Jesus through mercy remairis with you still, 
The world may promise but cannot fulfil." 
The time had arrived when that stranger no more. 
May visit in Hulme as she had done before. 

But facts without question still beareth record. 
That Mary is serving her Saviour and Lord ; 
The world now as nothing appears in her sight. 
She's joined to God's people and walks in the light. 

Now Sabbath school teachers, 1 would say to thee. 
Of labour don't weary, though no fniit you see ; 
To Mary's first teacher it may be unknown. 
That fruit had sprung up from the seed she had sown. 

Yet angels rejoiced in regions above. 

O'er a soul brought to Christ through ber labour of 

love; 
Surprised and delighted that teacher will be. 
The soul of poor Mary in heaven to see. 
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ON THE BIRTHDAY OF H. F., ESQ. 

FROM WHOSE MEDICAL SKILL AND RIND ATTENTION TBK 
AUTHORESS RECEIVED GREAT BENEFIT. 

Most worthy sir, I hail with much delight, 
The happy day you first beheld the light ; 
Sweet was the season, pleasant was the earth, 
When Scotia's land was honoured by your birth. 

Nature's green garments duly clothed the ground. 
While April showers diffused fresh sweets around ; 
The little longsters joyous on each spray, 
Tuned lively notes at the approach of May. 

Then was your honoured parent doomed to bear^ 
Sin's sad effects, the mother's bitter share ; 
But soon her sorrows changed to heartfelt joy. 
While fondly gazing on her welcome boy. 

Sweeter to her than April's pleasant flowers. 
Or spreading lilies in the vernal bowers ; 
Methinks I see her as she fondly pressed, 
Her little darling to her gentle breast. 

No doubt, in heart the mother then did pray, 
That her dear child might walk in wisdom's way ; 
And her petition God did then regard, 
Your conduct proves, sir, that her prayer was heard. 

By feelings kind, within your generous breast. 
And tender sympathy for those distressed ; 
By your superior skill disease to cure, 
And worthy conduct to the humble poor. 
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Many through jon, health's precious blessings share, 
All such should love you with a heart sincere ; 
Of years it seems you number twenty-three, 
And many more with pleasure jnay you see. 

May peace and happiness upon you shine, 
Long live an honour to your native clime ; 
And when to distant lands you bend your way. 
Perhaps on famed St. Lawrence' banks to stray. 

And gaze with pleasure upon nature's smile. 
Mid the sweet walks on fair St. Helen's isle. 
Even then, my heart's best wishes you will share. 
And if in life, for you I'll raise a prayer. 

That each returning spring with vernal train. 
May add fresh honours to your worthy name. 
With every blessing Heaven can impart, 
Such are the breathings of a grateful heart. 



BROOKHILL WOOD'S LAMENT, 

NEAR NIGHTINGALE VALE, COUNTY OF KENT, 1854. 

Inhabitants of Woolwich look 

With pity on my state, 
For man has crown'd my destiny 

And sealed ray bitter fate. 

Feird by the axe, my lofty sons. 

Lie prostrate on the ground ; 
Like the bones of mighty giants 

Their frames are strew'd around. 
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They have also taVn the vestments 
In which they were arrayed, 

Because the husy tanner has 
Declared it good for trade. 

Some of my yomiger children 
Here standing may be seen ; 

Just fit to tell my wretchedness. 
And show what I have been. 

The pretty little warblers 
Once joyous on each spray, 

Bewail my desolation 
Amid the smiles of May ; 

Their pretty little dwellings neat. 
No more in me are found, 

The bowers of love by nature's band, 
With vernal beauty crown'd. 

No longer 'mid the branches sweet, 
They pour enchanting lays, 

Nor yet the rosy morning greet. 
With their Creator's praise. 

But cease to grieve, ye feathered tribes. 
Fly from the mournful scene. 

To yonder roughs where smiling flowers, 
Adorn the pleasant green. 

No muskets there death's messuage bear. 

Nor dare the axe assail, 
For nature's sweet no insults meet, 

In Nightingale's \o\e<i \«\ft. 
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You lords of the creation now, 

Of yon I must complain, 
Because those heavy skeletons. 

Upon my breast remain. 

As you have slain my children dear, 

It nothing is but right, 
That you remove their sad remains 

Far from the mother's sight. 



ON THE DEATH OF MRS. SIMONS, 

iVOHTBR OF MR. BODOY, SEN., OF WOOLWICH, WHO DIRD 
IN BARBADOES^ JANUARY, 1854. 

There lies lov'd Lucy in the prime of life. 
Of Mr. Simons the lamented wife; 
Who holdeth an appointment it appears, 
Connected with the Royal Engineers. 

In Demarara stationed, India West, 
And thitherward his worthy partner press'd ; 
By union sweet to cheer him once again. 
She bravjed the dangers of the boisterous main. 

With heart elate on love's soft pinions bore, 
She hailed with joy, Barbadoes* welcome shore ; 
But while the flower of hope its sweets expand, 
Its bloom is cropt by a relentless hand. 

For ere alas! she saw her husband's face, 
Death held his victim in a cold cmV>TMe; 
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Nor was he with the mother satisfied. 

But grasp'd the child that prattled by her side. 

Here language fails and fjeiney dare not scan 
The mournful feelings of that worthy man ; 
Who met the sad procession on the road 
Bearing his lady to her dark abode. 

He travelled gladly many a dreary mile, 
To bid her welcome and enjoy her smile, 
Yet motionless he found beneath the pall, 
His wife so dear, beloved by one and all. 

Nor did her mourning parents feel less pain, 
When news had reached them from beyond the mai 
Short is the period since the gloomy tomb 
Received her sister in her virgin bloom. 

But I must close a subject for this time 
That's much too feeling for a lengthen'd rhyme; 
Praying that God may bind each broken heart. 
And to their wounds sweet healing balm impart. 



ON SEEING TWO COMPANIES OF THE ROYi 
ARTILLERY LEAVING WOOLWICH FOR 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

The sun shone bright on Woolwich town. 

And music sweet did play ; 
Whilst nature showed the fading charms, 

Of a pleasant a\ilumt\ ^%.^. 
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Yet in many a fond paternal breast, 

Sad gloomy thoughts were found, 
As a stately ship on the Thames did ride, 

For North America bound. 

Commissioned to bear o'er the stormy main, 

Of our troops a goodly few ; 
And to receive her cargo on board, 

At the Arsenal she lay to. 

And many a gallant soldier that day. 

Who could on the tented field 
Have boldly encountered the daring foe. 

To the impulse of nature did yield. 

For they now must proceed to a distant land, 

Perhaps to return no more ; 
While many must leave their families behind. 

Unprotected to weep on the shore. 

I there could behold a warrior bold. 

And marks of honour he bore ; 
A medal from Syria, another from Spain, 

On his manly breast he wore. 

Yet I saw his partner deadly pale. 

Weeping amongst the rest ; 
While a tender babe scarce one month old. 

Reposed at her throbbing breast. 

Though weak she followed her husband on board. 

With her, many females more ; 
But alas, their efforts proved vain, 

They all were sent ashore. 
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And thus the soldier that boldly fought, 

On a bloody field in Spain, 
And also upon the Syrian shore, 

Much honour and credit did gain, 

Must see his wife and children dear, 

From his manly bosom torn, 
Wheu to protect our country's laws, 

From his own native shore he is borne. 

For I must say, that he indeed. 

Was one of the ill-fated few. 
Upon whom fortune refused to smile. 

When fatal lots they drew. 

Sad were the sounds as the anchor they weighed. 

Their seaward course to pursue ; 
But wlio can describe the sorrowful scene. 

As they wafted their silent adieu. 

To see the mothers and children weep, 
Was it not a heart-rending sight ? 

And this on Britain's far-famed soil. 
The land of pure Gospel light ! 

Have I stated the only heart-touching scene. 
The keen feeling mind can deplore ? 

Nay, many worse cases in Woolwich have been. 
And I fear there will be many more. 

Who would not pity the soldier's wife ! 

She from tender friends can part ; 
And the sweets of society also resign. 

For the man that she loves in her heart. 
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^or him she would brave the stormy wave, 

Or, go where the cannons roar ; 
^et how oft is she left of all comforts bereft. 

Her sad gloomy lot to deplore. 

Shall the heathen rejoice at the Gospel's sweet voice, 

Shall the turtle be heard in our land, 
And the daughters of Britain be left thus to weep, 

With their dear little ones on the strand, 

While their husbands, who would for our country's 
good, 

Their last drop of blood freely drain, 
From them must part, and with sorrow of heart, 

Cross over the boisterous main? 



ON LEAVING CHESTER IN 1845. 

Farewell ! famed Chester, and you ancient towers, 
Your rural pastures, lawns, and pleasant towers ; 
Farewell ! old bridge and noisy waterfall. 
Adieu, sweet stream that murmurs tound the wall. 

And that extensiye castle, large and high. 
Whose lofty battlements attract the eye ; 
Not long your much-loved scenery I can view, 
Where Dee's fair banks display their vernal hue. 

There Flora reigns sweet summer's queen confessed, 
On Dee's fam'd banks she smiles, in beauty dressed. 
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Farewell to friendships dear and tender ties, 
Domestic quiet and retirement's joys. 

And friends beloved, with whom I used to meet, 
In sweet society at Jesu's feet ; 
Though we must part, our hearts will be the same. 
Nor can aught damp true £l*iendship's glowing flame. 

And that loved spot to memory ever dear, 
Full oft bedewed with many a falling tear. 
Where waves the green grass and the lilies fair. 
O'er infant sweetness that now slumbers there. 

No stately marble e'er will mark that spot. 
For humble was the little slumberer's lot ; 
But angels sweetly do their time employ, 
To guard the ashes of the soldier's boy. 

Alas, St. Bride's, your name must ever be, 
Impress'd upon my busy memory ; 
For there my lovely flower must still decay, 
While I'm in distant lands far, far away. 



AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO THE 
INHABITANTS OF WOOLWICH, 

FOR THEIR LIBERALITY IN ASSISTING SOLDIERS' WIVES 

If Cowper's fiiir rose be continually blooming, 
Whilst other sweet flowers are doomed to fade. 

If its charms outlive each dark winter's glooming. 
By the kind feeling sentiment through it conveyed : 
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™^t less will the rose of benevolence, planted 
In the &m'd town of Woolwich by sympathy's hands, 

^'^^^ lasting channs, and expand in bright beauty, 
From the shores of Old England, to far distant lands. 

for Woolwich is famed for its large contributions. 

And generous acts to the needy and poor; 
Not less to the wiyes of our brave British soldiers 
When left broken-hearted, to weep on the shore. 

Such conduct, no doubt, has timely prevented 
Judgments impending to fall on our town ; 

For the cries of our females to heaven ascended. 
And the God of Sabaoth in pity looks down ; 

He sees that his law is indeed violated. 

But he finds many hearts that on mercy are bent ; 

And by acts of benevolence, trying to lessen 
A sad grievous evil they cannot prevent. 

What must be the feelings of our soldiers when leaving 
Their wives and their dear little children behind? 

There is one thought alone that can ease the sad bosom. 
It is this, — that the people of Woolwich are kind. 

Ten of their wives are now crossing the ocean. 

The "St. Andrew," is bearing them over the main ; 

No doubt their hearts glow with lively emotion. 
At the prospect of meeting their husbands again. 

But many, alas ! remain still in Woolwich, 
PressM by sad poverty's merciless hand ; 

Perhaps not less worthy than those now proceeding. 
To join their loved partners in a far distant land. 
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Miiy not benevolence shed its bright lustre^ 

In tlicir gloomy dwellings to cheer the sad heart? 

Let us make an effort once more to unite them, 

To their husbands from whom they had lately to part. 

None are more willing than our gallant soldiers, 
From their scanty income to give a small share; 

And I lately found those in the seventh battalion, 
That do honour indeed to the colours they wear. 

When hope had sunk in the breast of a female, 
Having failed to get money her passage to pay ; 

They even exceeded the sum she required, 
And by timely redress wiped her sad tears away. 

1 acknowledge my thanks to those kind individuals, 

And may the same spirit continue to glow, 
Till many poor families still remaining in Woolwich, 
Are enabled across the wide ocean to go. 



TO SOLDIERS ON FOREIGN SERVICE, 

WHO NEGLECT THEIR WIVES AND FAMILIES AT HOME. 

Behold Stern winter now appears in sight, 
Adieu, fair Flora, and your beauties bright ; 
His chilly hand has driv'n thee from thy bowers. 
Where you have reigned queen of the opening flowers. 
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>u're now divested of your finest bloom, 
bbed of your handmaids and yonr rich perfume ; 
eet balmy fragrance from your seats has fled, 
id sighing nature weeps o*er beauties dead. 

e fading dahlias, 'neath the chilly breeze, 
'W droop ill-shaded 'mid the leafless trees ; 
t oh! there's worse than winter's icy hand, 
w pressing sadly on our favoured land. 

m poverty its death-like gloom has cast, 
i human beings fade beneath the blast ; 
yonder matron, sorrowing all alone, 
her the bitter breeze has sadly blown. 

^rived of all that sweetens mortal life, 
here behold the absent soldier's wife ; 
meets the winter with increasing dread, 

^ile her poor children cry aloud for bread • 

> can famed Woolwich, with its grand display, 
such a bosom one soft charm convey ] 
^an the Thames, whose waters sweetly flow, 
ought but tend to aggravate her woe ? 

it she saw the stately vessel move, 
k^at bore away the object of her love, 
liilst she remained her trouble to bemoan, 
►hbed of her husband, happiness, and home ! 

Kcepting what kind charity bestows, 
tiere's nothing now to soothe her bitter woes ; 
atives of Woolwich ! I appeal to you, 
ask you, friends, is not my statement true? 
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Does it not hard upon your incomes press, 
So many soldiers^ families in distress ? 
You, weeping mothers, is this fancy's dream ? 
You, unkind husbands, are you not to blame ? 

While you can take the fatal glass in hand, 
And seem quite happy in a foreign land, 
Regardless of your families' great distress, 
And never sending them the least redress. 

'Tis sad to hear the little children say, 

" We can't get food, our father is away ; 

Mother never yet has had a letter 

Since he left, though His twelve months and better." 

I say, the man that's acting such a part. 
Must be, indeed, a traitor in his heart ; 
And were the battle ranged in dread array, 
HeM be the first, no doubt, to run away. 

If soldiers can their families neglect, 
What can our country from such men expect ? 
You weeping females, raise you prayers to heaven, 
To you an answer will ere long be given. 

God wisely overrules the ills of life, 
He will have pity on a soldier's wife ; 
Your sufferings have already reached the sky, 
Then call on him, who is for ever nigh. 
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ON THE GRAVE OF A CANARY. 

Here lies poor Dick, of life bereft, 
A handsome cage he lately left ; 
Died suddenly, without a will, 
And now is buried on Green Hill. 

There low he lies in calm repose, 
Where thrifty females dry their clothes ; 
Beneath an ancient spreading tree. 
Lost to the world, and lost to me. 

No more his melody I hear, 
Nor can his music charm my ear ; 
His vocal throat, and plumage gay. 
Have to the worms become a prey. 

He was a bird of sterling worth, 
As ever from an egg came forth ; 
And taught to time his music well, 
By lessons from a nightingale. 

Nor was his lineage mean or low. 
As well the .horse artillery know; 
RearM up amongst them as you see. 
He had a claim on royalty. 

But death, who can't compassion show. 
Has giv'n poor Dick a deadly blow ; 
And now he's lying all alone, 
The monster claims him as his own. 
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TO CAtTAlN GEORGE G. ANDERSON, 

ON HIS BIRTHDAY AND RETURN FROM INDIA. 

. An Acrostic. 

G enerous sir, and honoured captain, 

E ver welcome to these lands, 

f gratitude the humble tribute, 

R eceive now from your servant's hands. 

G od in mercy, good and faithful, 

E ver I'll his name adore, 

G raciously hath you permitted, 

A gain to tread on Britain's shore. 

N ow joys triumphant — ^hearts are thankful, 

D uly on this happy day, 

E ver thinking on the mercies, 

R ealised by you, when far away. 

S easons, sir, are quickly passing, \ 

'er us, as we all can find; 

N ow may I hope you'll iind a partner, 

C ongenial with your noble mind, 
A fore another birthday passes ; 
P ardon me kind sir, I pray, 
T ruly such, if God approveth, 
A 11 lasting comforts would convey, 

1 n times of sickness ever ready, 
N ew endearments to confer, 

I n India's distant glowing climate, 
N ear thee still to soothe thy care. 
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T hat possessed of such a partner. 
H ououred sir, I trust you*ll be, 
£ re you leave this favoured nation, 

£ re again you cross the sea. 
A nd may the God of love and mercy, 
S incerely, from my heart I pray, 
T ruly be your kind protector, 

I n distant lands when far away. 
N or let the savage natives ever, 
,D are to do as they have done. 
I n honour Lord, uphold for ever, 
A nd bless the name of Anderson. 

A nd may it glow with heavenly lustre, 
R effecting rays with goodness full ; — 
M y heart's real feeling are prevented, 
Y our humble servant, — Mary Cull. 




O A YOUTH OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 

nONED AT MALTA, WHO VOLUNTEERED FOR THE WAR 
IN TURKEY, 1854. 

Dearest John, it seems ridiculous, 
You should long to cope with Nicholas j 
For by your letter it appears, 
You number with the volunteers, 

And wish the battle field to scan, 
Unsent by either God or man ; 
Thinking that on the hostile plain, 
You will a laurel wreath obtain. 
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And as a warrior bold appear, 
Ere you attain your eighteenth year ; 
I do not wish to damp your spirit, 
Much honour may you ever merit. 

But, dearest Jolm, if after all, 
The wreath should be a cannon ball, 
Are you sure your soul's account, 
Is made up to the full amount ? 

And that you would obtain the prize, 
From that great Captain in the skies ? 
Can you indeed, the emperor greet. 
As David did Goliath meet ? 

Then take my blessing and go on, 
And rid the world of such a one ; 
But if not, you had better stay. 
Till duty calls, and then obey. 

For when grim death his charger rides. 
When he that active steed bestrides, 
And o'er the battle field appears, 
He then marks out the volunteers. 

Have you the mercy great forgot, 
God showed to you where metal hot. 
Scattered human fragments round. 
And laid one headless on the ground? 

When that gun burst, with dreadful roar, 
*LoDgside of you on Malta's shore. 
Did it not display to thee. 
What the battle field might be ? 
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You say, there's land aoiid the wtTcs, 
Whose daring sons can ne*er be slaves, 
Who from the battle field so gory, 
Have harvests reap'd of deathless glory. 

Well, if the war makes you a poet, 
Of course you have a right to show it ; 
But nothing in your verse appears, 
To prove those heroes volunteers, 

Who madly rush where cannons rattle, 
As thoughtless horses to the battle ; 
The men, to whom our country owes^ 
Its blessings, freedom, and repose. 

Whose fame resounds in lands afar, 
Made duty still their leading star ; 
The great example mark, my son. 
Left by illustrious Wellington. 

And think upon your parents too. 
Who much desire your £ace to view ; 
As seasons almost number four. 
Since you embarked for Malta's shore. 



ON SEEING THE FUNERAL OF MRS. BURN, 

WIFE OF COLONEL BURN, R.A., WHO DIED JANUARY, 1847. 

My heart's oppress'd within my bieast, 

With feelings of dismay ; 
While I behold that form so cold. 

Borne to its house of clay. 

F 2 
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Beloved of all both great and small^ 

Her journey now is o'er ; 
Her spirit's rest is with the blest, 

While we her loss deplore. 

The falling tears that now appear, 
Show how the poor do grieve ; 

Because she's gone, the gentle one, 
Who did their wants lelieve. 

When from life's seat the good and great, 
Are called death's stream to cross ; 

All well can see society 
Most deeply feel their loss. 

But when we find a mother kind, 

Beneath the gloomy pall, 
We freely say, as well we may, 

Her loss surpasses all. 

And then to lay the much-loved clay. 

Corruption's stroke to bear ; 
While we can view the youthful few. 

Around her vacant chair. 

In gloomy vest with sorrow prest. 
Soon taught, alas I to mourn ; 

And through the day to hear some say, 
" When will mamma return ?" 

And then to hear a father dear, 
By whom the answer's given, 

•'Hamma no more comes as before. 
Because she is gone to Heaven." 
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And also greet that infant sweet, 

Unconscious cause of all ; 
Who'll never share a mother's care, 

Nor hear her gentle call. 

Such now fills up the bitter cup, 

That worthy parent's share; 
And makes the weight of grief so great, 

Which he is doomed to bear. 

No more he meets the endearing sweets. 

And counsel of a wife ; 
Whose cheerful smile did oft beguile, 

The trials of his life. 

Then let us pray that Jesus may 
His soul with strength sustain ; 

He bears the cross, but oh! his loss. 
Is her eternal gain. 



PRESENTED TO LIEUTENANT R. E. A., 

ON HIS DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND TO INDIA. 

Dear much-loved youth, you now must go. 

As 1 at present find, 
Across the sea to India's shores. 

And leave kind friends behind. 

Alas, the moments quickly pass, 

And none their flight can stay ; 
Already the majestic ship, 

To Portsmouth's moved away, 
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That is to bear the much-loved one, 
From friendship's fond embrace ; 

And cause your youthful eyes to gaze, 
On many an unknown face. 

And ten revolving summers' suns. 

Must glow upon our isle, 
Ere you again may cross the main, 

Or share the parent's smile. 

But God can shine on Indians clime. 
And the dark cedars shade ; 

As bright as where the roses fair. 
Of England are displayed. 

Then go and prosper, gallant youth, 

And duty's call obey ; 
And may the God of life and truth, 

Be with you on the way. 

May g^tle breezes waft thee safe, 

To India's distant ground ; 
May joy and peace, with much increase, 

In your kind heart abound. 

And when you meet your brother dear. 

On India's glowing plains. 
Will you then say, that Mary still. 

Near dear mamma remains. 

Tell him he has my heart's best wish, 

He has my earnest prayer ; 
And oft I think of that sweet isle, 

Where I his smile did share. 



If I, your humble servant, sir, 
In this have made too free. 

It is a fond and feeling heart, 
That has deceived me; 

And sweet remembrance of the time, 
When I first gained your smile, 

By tending to your childish wants, 
On fair St. Helen's isle. 

But sir, the bitter pang I feel, 
No form of words can tell ; 

Whilst in conclusion I repeat. 
That painful word, — Farewell ! 



ADDRESSED TO THE SEVENTH BATTALION, 
ROYAL ARTILLERY, . 

IN BEHALF OF TWO FEMALES, LEFT BEHIND THEIR 
HUSBANDS. 

You gallant soldiers, in whose breast 

Kind feelings sweetly glow. 
Who love to soothe the sufferer's cares. 

And lessen human woe ; 

Regard, I pray, my humble muse. 

Nor slight a friend's petition, 
Who pleads for females that, alas ! 

Are in a sad condition. 
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Now strangers in a distant land, 
No home nor kind relation, 

Whose husbands lately left our town, 
Bound for a foreign station. 

To your battalion they belong, 
No doubt well known they be, — 

Their names are on the married list, 
As they inform me. 

To work they both most willing seem, 

I know at any rate, 
I have well proved one of them. 

And find she is no cheat. 

She's honest and industrious, 

And sober, it is true. 
But has not resolution now 

To bring her state to view. 

One blanket thin to roll them in, 

Is all they have, I say ; 
Though colder still must be the night, 

As shorter grows the day. 

Nor is it long that they alone 

Their sufferings will bear. 
For soon the tender offspring will 

The parent's sorrow share. 

And must the child of him who bears 
The gallant soldier's name, 

Be born to want and misery. 
To sorrow and to shame 1 
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In such a case the smallest mite, 

If freely it be giyen, 
Vrill be well pleasing in God's sight, 

And record bear in heaven^ 



TO A LADY, 

¥U0 DEVOTED HER TIME TO THE TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
GOOD OF THE MILITARY IN WOOLWICH GARRISON. 

Dear madam, I received the treasure.* 

You sent by my afflicted son ; 
And pray that blessings without measure, 

May crown the work you here have done. 

May the Holy Spirit water, 

The seed immortal, you have sown, 
The precious truths that you did scatter, 

Proclaiming Christ, and Christ alone. 

And when you are once more united, 
With your loved children, good and kind, 

I'll pray your joys remain unblighted, 

Whilst heavenly peace possess your mind. 

And the Saviour whom you honour, 

Your strength and guide through life may be ; 

Till beneath his glorious banner, 

Your ransomed soul shouts Victory ! 

* Tracts for circulation. 
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ON THE APPRO Am OF ^^NTER IN CANADA, 

BRITIfi^lWORTH JfMEKIjCX", 1827. 

November i^wSas entered^^;^^ 

And wintef mes appefir^ '.r 7 
Ah ! let mh to my coun^ij/iife^^* 

The tribute of a tear. ' "J ' 



O sweet w<;iety that once 

Those -gloomy hours did cheer ! 
Paternal smiles and youthful friends, 

That still I love so dear. 

\ 

Farev^ell ! but though the sea divide, 

I still will bear in mind, 
The innocent and heartfelt joys 

That I with thee did find. 

But as the flowers at nature's change, 

Bend to stem winter's sway, 
So pass'd our youthful pleasures hence, 

In sorrow's gloomy day. 

For sullen clouds of discontent 

Soon overcast the scene. 
And I must cross the stormy Sea 

Ere I was years nineteen. 

The anguish that oppressed my heart 

No mortal tongue can tell. 
When of my church and youthful friends 

/ took a long fareweW. 
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Dear parents, pv^iT^jVui^ nie»if 

My pen I dpnf r^fvAt, , 
For the charm o^pfgTe'9 vanished, 

And therefore; Ic9pi^)aiii. • # 

For when the river'^we«bgr«itre 

Tells me that wintei^ir/^ 
I cannot well 8iippress\| 

Nor yet restrain a tear.; 

For alas ! the winter's dreary, 

Upon Columhia's shore ; 
When ahsent from heloved friends, 

Whose loss I still deplore. 

For five long months we're forced to view 

A gloomy winter scene ; 
And oft the cheerful sun of May 

Finds snow upon the green. 

We see the great St. Lawrence here, 

Quite fast in fetters bound ; 
While nature seems to shiver, 

At winter's icy frown. 

The stream up which fine vessels once, 
And steamboats, used to come. 

Is now a path wh^e horses 
And carriols do run. 

On entering the city large. 

The truth I tell to thee, 
Along the rough uneven streets 

You nothing there can see, 



But do^, and sleiglis, and oarriols, 

Just rattling along; 
While the meagre-looking natives 

Do mingle in the throng. 

My friends, this is the country 
Which was for me designed ; 

You may say, then, where's my comfort, 
Or do I any find? 

Yes, there are pleasures ever new, 

Wherever we may rove. 
Found in the sweet though narrow way 

That leads to joys above. 

Whilst Pm confined in icy climes, 

My thoughts do often rove, 
Mid evergreens and flowery scenes, 

Prepared for saints above. 

There spirits blessed do sweetly rest, 

From every anxious care, 
For parting sighs and sad adieus, 

Find no admittance there. 

Oh ! how unlike this changing scene, 

Is that bright world above. 
Where every face shows heavenly peace. 

And every heart is love! 

The humble souls that bore the cross, 

And suffered here below, 
Have safely gain'd their father's home, 

Beyond the reach o£ woe. 
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Oh! how I long to find that land, 
Where trees are ever green, 

And all the ransomed sons of God, 
With golden harps are seen. 

I long to see that hest of friends, 
Kind soother of my woes, 

And on his sweet and gentle breast, 
My wearied soul repose. 

Dear parents, it would grieve me. 
If that this simple rhyme. 

Should cause you any discontent, 
Or any pain of mind. 

For though my letter's gloomy now, 

And may occasion pain, 
I hope to write a cheerful one. 

When spring returns again. 

But now my duty calls me hence, 

And I can say no more, 
But remain your loving daughter. 

On Columbia's icy shore. 



N THE BREAKING UP OF THE ICE ON THE 
RIVER ST. LAWRENCE, 1834. 

My wondering eyes, Lord, behold again, 
Thy glorious footsteps in the watery main ; 
St. Lawrence, on your banks awhile I'll stay, 
To see the stream rush on his rapid wa^, 
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And ask my soul if all the art of man, 
Could for awhile thy mighty course restrain ; 
See now it swells and sweeps along the sand, 
And leaves its icy burden on the land. 

Ice from the lakes now rapidly comes forth, 
Nor can St. Lawrence stay its mighty force ; 
With wonderous force they meet, their bucklers da 
Soon combat endeth in a sudden crash. 

Still in great rage the haughty stream is found, 
Trees on the banks are torn up from the ground ; 
While inundation shows itself around. 
And is in dwellings and in cellars found. 

And why is this, that I can here remain, 
A pleased and safe spectator of the scene? 
What mighty power restrains the stream beneath, 
And makes the present scene not instant death? 

It is the faithful covenant-keeping God, 

Whose boundless love saved Noah from the flood. 

erring atheist, who hast oft designed. 
To darken counsel, and enslave the mind, 

Could you but once this wonderous scene behold. 
And yet in your presumptuous sin be bold ; 
Say, could frail nature e*er such power afford, 
Methinks you would cry out, Here*s nature. Lord ! 

Roll on, bold stream, your burthen to the main, 

1 ne'er may see your surface froze again ; 
Farewell ! sweet river, I won't long b^iold, 
Thy form majeMic, and thy current bold. 
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^^d yoii, sweet isle, may bloom in bright array, 
^ot long upon your sunny banks PU stray ; 
^^ Qulder climes my course is bent, 'tis true, 
* et happy, happy, could I be on you, 

Wiiere from my long-lost friends and native home, 

I could indulge in solitude alone ; 

The noisy world and its vain giddy talk, 

111 ne'er compare with each delightful walk, 

Where oft in early morn I loved to stray, 
To see the sun speed on its glorious way ; 
To view ftiir Flora in her robes of green, 
While gentle gales breathed incense on the scene. 

But such, oh ! such, is the frail state of man. 
There's nothing certain underneath the sun ; 
For other eyes must very shortly view. 
The scenes to which I soon must bid adieu. 



TO THE CHILDREN OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY SCHOOL, 

t THEIR I^IRST TKA MEETINO IN THEIR NEW SCHOOL HOUSE, 

VEN BT LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ROYAL REGIMENT 

OF ARTILLERY. 

Ye children of soldiers and pensioners too, 
Acknowledge a tribute of gratitude due 
To ladies and gentlemen, liberal and kind^ « 

Who, to make you happy, are always inclined. 



Remember the time when for sake of fresh air, i 

Your classes had 'neath the cool shade to repair, 
Because your old school house, in its low situation, 
Denied you the comfort of free ventilation. 

'Twas then you were pitied by the good and the wise, 
Who caused a new structure in beauty to rise. 
Well fitted your hearts with great pleasure to fill, 
Is that handsome school house, the pride of Qreen HiU 

Its play-ground and scenery nought can surpass, 
Where daisies and buttercups smile in the grass, 
When spring and bright summer, in vernal array, 
Diffuse their sweet charms o'er a martial display. 

And now when dull winter pervadeth the land. 
Benevolence, smiling, extendeth her hand, 
And has made your young hearts with pleasure elate, 
Upon the new year, with a liberal treat. 

In that pleasant building, where order bears rule, 

That model of worth, the Garrison School. 

To see its interior upon the first night 

Of the year fifty-three, was a beautiful sight. 

The grand decorations delighted the eye, 
Whilst strains of sweet melody rose to the sky, 
Your soft youthful voices uniting did sing 
The praise of Jehovah, our bountiful king. 

Who safely protected you through the past year, 
And then crowned your board with delicious ch« 
And of him you asked pure heavenly bread, 
That thereby your boxjIs in\gyvt V Tio\«\^<i^ w 
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*We were present the great, the liberal and kind, 
^ sight fit to raise in the tender young mind 
'^ind feelings that changes can nerer deface, 
Or the cares of this life have power to erase. 

fla?e I not already heard some of you say. 
How happy you felt upon last new year's day 1 
And while from your lips such kind accents did flow, 
True gratitude seemed in each bosom to glow. 

Well, just let me tell you, before I conclude. 
What return you can make to the great and the good, 
Those ladies and gentlemen who, as you say, 
Made you very happy on last new year's day. 

Look well to your learning, improve every day, 
ii^ For your kind benefactors continually pray ; 
-- To masters and teachers be obedient and kind, 
? With pure wholesome food they will nourish your mind. 

^ Let love for your Chaplains preside o'er the whole, 
'" They care for your bodies as welLas the soul ; 

And their wish is to guide you to a land bright and fair 
Where sorrow can't enter, for Jesus reigns there. 
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ON THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENS. 

St. Helens sweet island with beauty resplendent, 
You surely were formed the eye well to please. 

The prospect so charming, the scene so inviting, 
Surrounded with water and shaded by tiees. 
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'Tis pleasant indeed to rove o'er your summit, 
And view in profusion the daughters of spring, 

Each blooming so fresh in various colours, 
While they to their Maker fresh praises do bring. 

Whilst the famed maple tree, its sweets is diffusing, 
And woodpeckers daily their labours assume. 

Whilst steamers majestic are travelling the river, 
And fireflies are glowing in evening's gloom. 

Alas for such beauty, 'tis short-lived and transient, 
Where the cold icy monarch extcndeth his reign; 

St. Lawrence now swells, with sublime indignation. 
But soon will be bound by the conqueror's chain. 

O for that far land, where winter can never 

Encompass the flowers that are always in bloom. 

Where the bright rose of Sharon near life's crystal river, 
Diffuses fresh charms and an endless perfume. 



ON HER LITTLE DEAF AND DUMB BOY, 

WHILE IN THE ATTITUDE OF PRAYER, 1844. 

What means my little silent boy, 

When thus he bows his knee, 
And seems in strict devotion bent, 

To address the Deity? 

Your ears they are too dull, my dear, 

To hear his blessed name, 
And your tongue is not permitted 

His goodness to ptoc\a.\i\\. 
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And yet your silent motions give 

Much comfort unto me, 
In hopes the Holy Spirit may. 

Your faithful teacher be. 

And when by education good, 
Your mind is brought to know. 

That there's a great Creator still, 
Who rules dl things below, 

O then may no repining thoughts 
Your peace of mind annoy, 

Nor grieve for those sweet comforts 
You never may enjoy. 

Your mute and silent motions are 

Most trying unto me. 
Whilst I, in all your movements yet 

Intelligence can see. 

May He who in his providence 
Permits it to be so, , 

Be still your guard and comforter, 
And keep from every woe. 



ON THE GRAVE OF AN INFANT. 

See yonder stone so fair and white. 

And dazzling to the eyes, 
Fit emblem of the innocence 

That underneath it lies. 
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It cries in mournful language, 

To every passer by, 
Lo ! here the smiling infant does 

In peaceful slumber lie. 

What did the little stranger find 

Forbidden here below, 
That caused its speedy exit from 

This world of sin and woe ? 

'Tis true when Christ had tasted of 
The cup that sinners brought, 

And found the gall and vinegar 
He then refused the draught. 

And did the new-come stranger thus 

In this sad world begin. 
To sip the bitter cup of life, 

And feel the effects of sin? 

Was this the cause, sweet weary babe, 
You turned away your head. 

And sought a quiet resting place 
Among the peaceful dead ? 

happy, happy little bark, 
Brought to thy haven in peace. 

Ere you engaged the stormy wave, 
Or met the chilling breze. 



t 
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^N THE FUNERAL OF THE MUCH^LAMENTED 
UEUT.-GENERAL sir THOMAS DOWNHAM, 

K.C.B AND K.O.H., 1852. 

^^k that sad procession approaching still more near ; 
It is our aged Commandant stretched on his gloomy bier! 
^he minute guns are firing; the mourning bands increase, 
^ they bear the conquering hero to his last resting place. 

His plume no longer waveth, no star shines on his breast, 
Alas ! the chilly hand of death has on his vitals pressed ; 
The arm is cold and motionless that oft the foe defied ; 
He numbers with those heroes who were their country's 
pride. 

But muffled drums and arms reversed, doth to the mind 

display, 
That though exalted, he has bent to death's sad gloomy 

sway. 
He many battles nobly fought, and met the foe afar. 
For England's glory struggling hard, 'mid desperate scenes 

of war. 

He saw the king of terrors, with all his ghastly train. 
Where waved the British banner on many a gory plain ; 
The strongest walls, with cannon balls, were breached by 

his command ; 
He gained the laurels ; and in peace died in his native land. 

Much honour still he gained amid the bloody fight ; 
And trophies he obtained, of gold and silver bright. 
And when at famed Gelada such a valiant part he took, 
His conduct was applauded by the present noble Duke. 
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Reflect, my gentle reader, on this gallant son of Mars,— 

What hardship he endured amid the bloody wars : 

He was captured by the French, and the bondage he went 

through 
Under wicked Robespierre, is fearful to review. 

And can we see his gloomy hearse pass Woolwich 

Common by, 
And stay the sjrmpathetic tear, or yet repress the sigh ? 
But one fond hope doth soothe my breast, that he who 

fought so well 
Has also gained a victory great through Christ o*er death 

and hell. 

The conflict now is ended, as this procession shows ; 
And in the icy arms of death his ashes will repose, 
Until the resurrection morn shall call him to arise, 
And meet death's glorious Conqueror triumphant in the 
skies. 



ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE COLONEL 
R. ANDERSON, 91st REGIMENT. 

Fair Scotland mourn! a mighty man has fled, 

A worthy colonel mingles with the dead ; 

Behold alas ! in death's cold arms we find. 

The loving father and the husband kind. f^ 

The best of masters under death's sad sway. 
The loving brother, and the poor man's stay ; 
In him, the widow and the fatherless, 
Were sure to find a geneioxisVAtv^T^^^t'sJs. 



Well may each cottager with tearful eye/ 
Bewail the friend that did their wants supply ; 
Scotland may boast her sons renowned of old, 
A Bruce once famous and a Wallace bold. 

But in this worthy character we find, 
The gallant warrior and the Christian joined, 
The dauntless heart fearless a foe to meet ; 
The humble nynd that learned at Jesus' feet. 

In his consistent walk such light was found, 
As shed a heavenly lustre all around ; 
The marble fails his merit to impart, 
That's deeply rooted in each feeling heart. 

Oh Death, foul tyrant t short will be thy sway , 
Though thou in darkness holds the mouldering clay, 
Soon shall the body and the spirit join. 
Reflecting glory heavenly and divine. 

When Christ the resurrection shall appear, 
And all his saints will meet him in the air ; 
Then shall the ransomed souls together sing, 
And thou, O death ! wilt lose thy power and sting. 



^ A DREAM. 

Last night I had a pleasant dream, 
All in the midnight hours, 

I seemed in Chester once again. 
And viewed her ancient towers. 
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And gazed upon each well-known face. 

They kindly flocked around, 
Whilst on I pressed with eager haste, 

To Mary's burial ground. 

1 look'd upon the much-loved spot,* 

The roses were in bloom, 
And lilies fair on summer's air. 

Sent forth a rich perfume. 

I turned and said, Dear friends, Tm come 

To Chester back again ; 
No more to leave this much-loved spot, 

Nor cross the stormy main. 

Then onward to old Handbridge, 

1 seemed to bend my way, 
In hopes to gain the friendly roof, 

Where I spent many a day. 

I seemed as I did onward go, 

To feel great joy at heart. 
When loud the morning drums did beat, 

Which caused me to start. 



TO THE DEAF AND DUMB, 

AT THE APPROACH OP THE HOLIDAYS. 

Now June with its sweet vernal smiles 

Appears before our view, 
In robes of green with flowers embossed 

Of difl'erent form and hue. 

* Her child's little grave. 
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And I will try now to rejoice, 

With the afflicted dumb, 
Because the pleasant holidays, 

So near to them are come. 

When education for a while 

Resigns its budy toil. 
Then will those dear afflicted ones 

Enjoy their parents' smile. 

• 

I also hope to see my boy, 

And as it now appears. 
There may be comfort yet for me 

In this sad vale of tears. 

]3ut the bright eyes are closed in death, 
That longed your face to see; 

Your brother in the churchyard rests. 
He cannot welcome thee. 

Nor can I tell my silent boy. 
That when his soul took flight, 

The rosy mom had just unbarred 
The golden gates of light. 

The smiling east was sweetly dressed 

In beauty's bright array. 
When on the new-bom soul arose 

A never-ending day. 

I cannot tell thee, that by thought 

I traced him in his flight. 
And how by faith I saw him pass 

Through the fair gates of light. 
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Dear boy, unconscious of our grief, 

Sweet was your balmy rest, 
When sore affliction's heavy stroke, 

Your much-loved brother press'd. ' 

I cannot tell thee that he raised 

His dying prayer for thee, 
And hoped in heaven, after death, 

Your much-loved face to see. 

But I can take you to his grave, 

And point toward the skies, 
That you may know his soul's in heaven, 

While there the body lies. 



PASSION. 

The man that rules his passion well, 
Doth geater conquest gain. 

Than they who on the battle field. 
Can boast their thousands slain. 

For passion is a monster dire, 

A sinful beast of prey, 
And we often are too willing 

To let him have his way. 

For his sad dominion still, 

Extending wide we sec ; 
And few of Adam's fallen race, 

Escape his tyrai^xxy. 
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But try, my dearest children, 

To curb the foe withio, 
Or he'll destroy your comfort all 

And drive you on to sin. 

When in your little sports and play, 

You feel your anger rise. 
Remember that is passion then, 

And learn to be more wise. 

Be sure you ask the Strong for strength, 

This enemy to engage ; 
And joy will crown your youthful days, 

And peace adorn your age. 

Then try and look to Jesus, when 

Fierce passions you assail, 
As 'tis only through his grace, my child. 

You ever can prevail. 



5E SOLDIER'S WIFE'S ADDRESS TO HER 
HUSBAND AT THE SEAT OF WAR, 1854. 

My husband dear, though far away. 

You're ever in my sight ; 
The battle field, alas ! I view, 

In thought, both day and night. 

I fancy that I hear the cry, 

"Britannia still shall rule!" 
And see our standard on the walls 

Of dark SebastopoL 
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And then I cry, "Oh! crael war! 

Proud Nicholas, now you fall ! 
While Britain's banner waves for. aye, 

In triumph over all." 

But ah ! a heavy sadness falls 

Upon my heart again ; 
I look for you among the dead, 

Along the battle plain. 

When cheering hope cries, ''Look to God! 

For 'mid the bloody strife, 
He can protect the husband still, 

And guard his precious life." 

But now Pm roused from fancy's dream, 

By youthful voices clear, 
Praying that father soon may come. 

Our humble home to cheer. 

I know God hears the in&nt voice, 

From which I courage take, 
Reflecting on the many prayers 

Raised for our forces' sake. 

That all in safety may return. 

And peace once more appear, 
To soothe the wife and mother too. 

And wipe the bitter tear. 

Be comforted, my husband dear ! 

For Britain still is kind, 
To every absent soldier's wife 

That has been left behind. 
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While hardships great you must endure, 
You bravely will them bear, 

To know your wife and little ones 
Do such attention share. 



ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED SON, 

WHO DIED MAY 12, 1854, AGED 10 TEARS. 

Beloved Thomas, you're releas'd, 

But Tm a prisoner still ; 
Your soul enjoys superior sweets, 

On Zion's happy hill. 

No more upon my anxious breast, 

You lay your burning head ; 
The conflict now is o*er, my child ! 

And sad disease is fled. 

Your heavenly mind, by grace refined, 

Free'd from all worldly care. 
Now expands in feirer lands. 

With kindred spirits there. 

Who was the first to meet my boy, 

When his blest soul took flight? 
Was sister there, 'mid angels fair, 

In robes of heavenly light? 

Methinks she from her golden harp, 

Pour'd forth melodious strains. 
To hail her brother, safe arrived 

On Zion's flowery plains. 
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A brother who on earth had taught 

Her infant tongue to pray, 
And often tried to gain her hesrt, 

To sweet religion's way. 

And was my little David there, 

Sweet lovely cherub boy? 
The first snatch'd from my fond embrace, 

To taste superior joy. 

But better still, the Saviour there 

His smiling face did show ; 
'Twas he that washM your robes, my child, 

And made them white as snow. 

Ah! Thomas, little did I think, 

When oft in accents sweet. 
You spoke of that bright shining land, 

Where happy spirits meet. 

That your small bark would be the first, 

The heavenly port to gain, 
While mine, alas ! has yet to toss 

On life's tempestuous main. 



CHELSEA COLLEGE. 

Now Chelsea's royal college we behold, 
A sweet retreat for the infirm and old ; 
Veterans who braved the battle and the brccr.c. 
Arc there reclining on tYvc co\ve\\ o\ t%s^^, 
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c peace and plenty, with unceasing smile, 
r the defenders of our laws and isle, 
gratitude extends its liberal hand, 
gifts that right and justice doth demand, 

oen who kept our enemies at bay, 
freedom might its glorious sceptre sway, 
mre religion reign without control, 
•11 that would enslave the immortal soul. 

to see the venerable throng 
id warriors, as they move along 
eauteous walks, or saunter *neath the trees, 

Thames' sweet river to inhale the breeze. 

ing of scenes passM through in lands afar, 
I Europe felt the bloody grasp of war; 
cing through their dwelling dignified, 
cient architecture's simple pride. 

ig it is their home, and their's alone, 
e they can rest now that their labour's done, 
aise their thoughts to lands of perfect peace, 
e war's unknown, and lasting joys increase. 

Chelsea! justly famed on history's page, 
•e rose that structure in a gloomy age, 
recn the worthy veterans of our land, 
the sad pressure of starvation's hand. 
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A PRAYER FOR THE RECOVERY OF T 
REV. W. H. WRIGHT, 

A BELOVRD CHAPLAIN TO THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 

1854. 

Dear Saviour^ thy servant is sick, 
The lov'd one is suffering pain ; 
Oh ! come to his succour, come quick, 
His languishing strength to sustain. 

Devoid of thy blessing, we know, 
Each effort must utterly fail; 
Then, Lord, let thy sympathy flow, 
And health o'er his sickness prevail. 

At a work so important, dear Lord, 
Soon may thy lov'd servant be found, 
That he may thy goodness record, 
By spreading thy Gospel around. 

Ah ! let not his powerful mind 

Wear out the frail covering of clay ; 

But graciously, Lord, be inclined, 

To give strength, and to lengthen his days. 

Oh! hear my entreaties, dear Lord, 
To the prayer of thy handmaid attend ; 
Let the shepherd again be restored, 
Our soldier's kind teacher and friend. 
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AN ANSWER TO A POET'S LETTER. 

March, 1845. 
Sir, I your letter have in hand, 
By which I clearly understand, 
That you are much surprised to find 
That I'm to versify inclined. 

Now just to speak the thing that's true, 
I feel the same concerning you ; 
For that you bear a poet's name 
I knew not, till your letter came. 

But why doth it seem strange to thee, 
That genius should be found in me ; 
As many have in humble sphere, 
Possessed talents fine and clear. 

And why not, then, a soldier's wife, 

Be useful in her walk through life? 

It need not thus surprise you so. 

That in such strain my thoughts should flow. 

And why do you, sir, write to me, 
A specimen of verse to see? 
Now say, do you design in heart 
To act the snarling critic's part? 

If so, you should your spleen expend, 
On those who fame's high tower ascend, 
Nor pull a humble muse about, 
Who, to do good, has ventured out. 
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I with the world have hard to fight^ 
While I'm composing what I write; 
A soldier's wife, you're well aware. 
Has very little time to spare. 

But I must say the washing board 
A kind of music doth afford, 
Which makes my muse to action bound. 
While children all are playing round. 

E'en while these verses I compose, 
I'm wringing out a tub of clothes; 
Three of my boys are now in sight, " 
I'm teaching them to spell and write. 

Thus you will see I lose no time, 
But to advantage turn my rhyme ; 
For by this unchain'd active thought 
My little ones are daily taught. 

Now, sir, I will much pleasure find, 
If this doth satisfy your mind, 
And show you plain the reason why 
I am inclined to versify. 



TO H. F., ESQ. 

1844. 

I saw a fair flower some few days ago, 
In fair spotless raiment as white as the snow, 
It's form was bending beneath the breeze, 
As it bloomed alone 'mid the leafless trees. 
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tried with your worthy name to combine, 
L few remarks which I made at the time, 
>n the same sweet snowdrop that bloomed on the bed 
Vhile all things around it seemed withered and dead. 

AN ACROSTIC. 

H ail ! thou lovely transient flower, 
£ arly harbinger of spring ; 
N ever found in summer hours, — 
R OSes no such tidings bring. 
Y ou have burst the icy bands, 

F air in beauty's spotless dress, 
I h your lovely form I view, 
S weets that language can't express. 
H onour'd first-bom of the spring, 
E arly charms to earth you bring; 
R ather short-lived is your day, 

£ re summer smiles you pass away. 
S weet flower, born to bloom and die, 
Q uick, oh ! quick your moments fly. 
U nshaded here you now remain, 
I n earth first of the flowery train ; 
R eplenish'd soon your place well see, 
£ re long, sweet flower, you'll cease to be. 
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"THERE REMAINETH A REST FOR THE 
PEOPLE OF GOD." 

sweet and cheering is the thought, 
To souls with care oppress'd, 

That Jesus in his mercy has 
Provided such a rest. 

1 long to reach those mansions bright, 

That Jesus doth prepare, 
O may I, Lord, amongst the rest, 
This richest blessing share. 

Alas ! the world oppresseth me, 

Its cares oft vex me sore ; 
Oh ! lift my heart above them all, 

As thou hast done before. 

The Sabbath comes with many cares, 

The means fi-om me are gone ; 
Oh ! let me on thy word rely. 

And rest on it alone. 
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TO A HUSBAND, ON TAKING SNUFF. 
1849. 

Dear husband, it is quite enough 
To get provisions, without snufF; 
There's nothing to be thrown away. 
Out of a soldier's scanty Tpay. 
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But even were your income large, 
'Twould be no reason you should charge, 
Your nose with such obnoxious stuff, 
That foe to genius, — hateful snuff. 

Of bread and water God did say, 
He'd give sufficient day by day ; 
This is a mercy sure enough, 
But yet he never promised snuff. 

Except what nature fair can yield. 
From flowers in garden, lawn, or field ; 
This is the scent, we may suppose, 
That God intended for the nose. 

Such ne'er can give a moment's pain. 
Nor cause distemper in the brain ; 
Your genius might be clear and bright, 
If you would cease to take delight 

In that obnoxious filthy stuff, 
And sense-destroyer, hateful snuff; 
Which clogs the brain, we may suppose. 
And spoils the organ of the nose. 

Leave off this habit with good will. 
And never more your snuff-box fill. 
For many folks do really think 
That they who snuff will also drink. 
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TO A LADY ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOUF 
DOG. 

Well Faithful, you are from me gone. 

Your sufferings now are o'er ; 
The bitter pangs of fierce disease, 

Will torture you no more. 

From earth you now have passed away, 

And never can return ; 
Yet for you as a little dog, 

It would be wrong to mourn. 

But yet your faithfulness in life, 

With pleasure I would trace ; 
Nor is your memory in my heart. 

Unworthy of a place. 

Whene'er ray presence you did share. 

You always seemed content ; 
And faithfully would follow me, 

Where'er my steps I bent. 

In all your ways yon tried to please, 

Your mistress, I'll allow ; 
Your heart was free from all deceit. 

Sweetly serene your brow. 

You many a long and happy year, 

Did with your mistress dwell ; 
But now you lie in Death's cold grasp. 

Poor Faithful, fare thee well ! 
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TO THE SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
SALEM CHAPEL, . 

POWIS STRKBT, WOOLWICH, 1844. 

You faithful teachers, who meet in Salem, 
With christian feelings and heart the same, 
Long may you live, and have grace to honour 
The ever great and glorious name 

Of him beneath whose mighty banner. 
You have espoused the cause of truth. 
And now are leading to deathless honour 
The in&nt mind in the dawn of youth. 

Be still victorious ! the cause is glorious. 
Though Satan rageth day by day; 
Through Jesu's merit you will grace inherit. 
And foil the monster of his wishM-for prey. 

The seed you're sowing will soon be growing, 
The devil knows it, much to his pain ; 
For God's approving the means you're using. 
In Salem, Hill Street, and Jackson's T^ane. 

Your loving pastor, like his heavenly Master, 
To acts of mercy being still inclined. 
Your souls is feeding with the bread they're needing, 
From stores of truth in his giant mind. 

With such a preacher and fidthful teacher. 
Well may your labours prosperous be ; 
The fruits of such will be sweetly glowing. 
When time is lost in eternity, 

\ 
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Let perseverance and sweet forbearance. 
With love uniting, round each heart entwine ; 
And the world seeing, will be agreeing, 
That your object's noble, and the work divine. 



ON THE PROCESSION ATTENDING THE 

JUDGE AND SHERIFF, ON ENTERING 

THE CASTLE OF CHESTER, 

WHERE THE CORPORATION APPEARED IN THEIR HUNTING 
COSTUME, THE SHERIFF BEING A SPORTSMAN. 

1844. 

Well, I have been to view the scene, 

And I must truly say. 
It was a splendid sight for those 

Who love a grand display. 

But, sir, ray muse can never choose 

Thus to degrade her station, 
Nor for the sake of outward show, 

To praise your corporation. 

If they be men of solid worth. 

They do not need my rhyme ; 
But should it be the opposite, 

I only lose ray time. 

It might have been a solemn scene, 

And one that I would like. 
If puss had run another road. 

And kept the huntsmen back. 
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Have I not seen on Woolwich green, 
Processions great and grand, 

When princes from a distant shore 
Have come to view our land ] 

Have I not heen where our great Queen, 
With all her train, attended, 

And heard the cannon's roaring noise, 
With music sweetly blended? 

Oft seen the military force 
Display their great profession. 

But never saw a huntsman's coat. 
Amidst the grand procession. 

I own the carriage splendid was 

As any I have seen. 
And from its grand appearance might 

Well suit our gracious Queen. 

The judge appears a man in years, 
And comely in each feature ; 

The sheriff, sir, I did not see, 
Nor do I know the creature. 

Should we not grieve that such as these, 

Are needed in the place, 
And not to bound like hare and hound, 

As if it were a chace f 

Mark now the criminals, confined 

Each in his gloomy cell, 
And see if mirth and gaiety 

Can in their bosoms dwell. 
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But bear in mind, no &ult I find 
With those wlio guide the laws. 

But pray that they may wisdom find 
To rightly judge each cause. 

But as it was your great desire 

I should my pen employ, 
Tve plainly told you what I think, 

And so I say. Good bye! 



ON A SOLDIER'S FUNERAL AT WOOLWICH. 

1844. 

Soldiers ! mark that solemn beating, 
Hear the muffled drums relating, 
That another of your calling 
Has to death a victim fallen. 

Onward moves the sad procession. 
Warlike men, of bold profession. 
With arms revers'd, in solemn state, 
Proceeding to the churchyard gate. 
• 
See the hearse that now contains 
That youthful soldier's last remains ; 
To whom related, to whom dear, 
Are questions seldom thought on here. 

Yet, no doubt, a father blessM him, 
And a mother fond caress'd him, 
When leaving boyhood's pleasing scene. 
To serve his country and his Queen. 
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Though all of him spectators say, 
Is that another's called away; 
Alas ! the soldier's gloomy bier, 
Attracts but little notice here. 

Low on the coffin's dark costume, 
You see his bayonet, cap, and plume ; 
But little does the soldier leare, 
When carried to the gloomy grave. 

Yet that cold form extended there. 
Had once a jewel in its care. 
Of value great in Jesu*s view; 
Living soldiers ! so have you. 

And if the precious gem you prize, 
You rich will be beyond the skies, 
Where faithful soldiers sweetly rest, 
With their great Captain's presence blest. 

Amid the ransom'd hosts above, 
Who conquer'd through redeeming love, 
And have gain'd eternal honor, 
Fighting uader Jesu's banner. 

Against the world, the flesh, and sin, 
Brave soldiers ! to this war begin ; 
And when we see your gloomy pall, 
And hear the solemn March in Saul, 

And yonder iron voice of fate. 
When carried through the churchyard gate. 
Likewise the muskets' loud farewell. 
Whilst soiinding o'er your gloomy cell. 
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A sweet impression then will be, 

That you have gain'd the victory, 

Yea, more than conquerM, through the grace, 

Of Christ, who died for Adam's race. 



TO MRS. W. AND FAMILY, 

ON THEIR NON-ATTENDANCE AT THE LAST LECTURE ON 

SABBATH OBSERVANCE, DELIVERED AT THE TOWN HALL, 

WOOLWICH, BY THE REV. DR. CARLILE, 1844.' 

Dear friends, I wish you one and all 
Had been last night in the Town Hall, 
You would have much enjoyed the sight, 
And heard the lecture with delight. 

Yes, and have seen how Christ did smile 
Upon the labom^ of Carlile, 
And how the reverend doctor stood. 
Blest champion in the cause so good. 

And in a. style that caused surprise. 
Made law and gospel harmonise ; 
Whilst obstacles that seemed to rise. 
Like mountains high, for strength and size, 

So well did he the point maintain, 
He made them level as a plain ; 
No barrier could stand before 
The well-known great expositor. 

And he most sweetly did display 
The blessings of a Sa\>\)aX\v ^a.^, 
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Giv'n by the God of fair creation, 
To man and beast of every nation. 

The audience felt so much delight, 
Some could have stopp'd till morning light ; 
I only wish you had been there, 
To join with us in fervent prayer. 

And heard the Rev. W. T., 
Returning thanks to God, that he 
Had on their efforts deign'd to smile, 
And sent the Rev. Doctor Carlile, 

Who well the two-edg'd sword did wield, 
Dispersing sceptics from the field, 
Not leaving them the slightest claw 
Against the good Sabbatic law. 



ON BEING REQUESTED TO WRITE A 
BIRTHDAY PIECE 

TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN IN DUBLIN. 

Sir, I this day am made to hear. 

You have nigh reached your twentieth year ; 

The tidings came not here by any 

But your kind and loving granny. 

Though quite unable for the road, 
She climb'd up to my high abode, 
And said, " I have to ask of you, 
To let me have a line or two, 
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''And such will give me mach delight; 
To Thomas I am going to write." 
She said she thought 'twould be her last, 
I think so too, she's failing fast. 

'Tis just to please her, you may think, 
That now I dip my pen in ink. 
As scarce a year has passM from sight, 
Since on your birthday 1 did write. 

Of course I from my heart do pray, 
That you'll see many a happy day; 
Yes, live and prosper, till you be 
The good round age of ninety -three. 

And when your earthly scene has pass'd. 

Be blest for ever at the last. 

Where joys eternally increase. 

And years are lost in boundless space. 



ON SEEING A GENTLEMAN ILL-TREAI 
DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 

Dear children, hear my counsel good, 

I charge you to beware ; 
Beside yon small plantation 

There sits a raging bear. 

His hair is white, and savage like 

His face appears to view ; 
I charge you, then, beware of him, 

For he looks out for you. 
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Where lovely flowers are blooming sweet, 
This monster takes his stand ; 

He seems a friend to flowers, altho* 
An enemy to man. 

Where grows the pink and tulip bright, 

You oft may see him walk ; 
I marvel much his looks don't make 

Them wither on the stalk. 

You that can hear have nought to fear. 

For you may run away ; 
He always makes a growling noise 

Ere he will seize the prey. 

But the poor boy that's deaf and dumb, 

He stands no chance at all; 
On him he vents his vengeance great. 

Though he is very small. 

And all because the afflicted child, 

A noise doth often make ; 
For God from him withholds the power 

To either hear or speak. 



TO A SISTER IN AMERICA. 

ou ask me, dear sister, in your loving letter, 
onceming my trip o'er the boisterous main, 
\rhen I flew with delight to the scenes of my childhood, 
nd prcssM to this bosom my father again. 
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And now, my dear sister, TU tell you the reason, i'* ' 

Why I went to Erin in such a cold season ; t"* 

I know that to you it will not be displeasing, — t^'^ 

It was in behalf of a dear orphan boy. l'* 

A ship from Bennuda, with widows and orplians, L " 

Arrived at Woolwich a short time ago ; L 

And one of the number, an infant afflicted, I 

I gazed on with feelings of sorrow and woe. 
It was pity excited this tender emotion, ^^ 

For the suffering one that came over the ocean ; ^ ^ 

It was in the flow of a mother's devotion, »^ 

I sought to find friends for the poor orphan boy. ^'^ 

In Dublin I found them, and there left my treasure,* * ^ 

Proceeding by railway to sweet Portadown, ^ 

I pass'd o'er the Boyne, that notable river. 

And gazed with delight on old Drogheda town. 

Thus onward I pressed to my destination. 

Longing to meet with each tender relation ; 

And I thought on you, sister, in a far .distant nation. It 

And brothers beloved that I never may see. m 

With feelings heartrending my father look'd on me, 
Nor could he believe it was really the face 
Of Mary, the loved one, in youth full of vigour, 
That crossed o^er the seas to a far-distant place. 
The old building stood where once pleasure abounded. 
And sweet youthful voices at eve have resounded. 
But the din of the stranger, alas ! through it sounded, 
1 found with much sorrow my mother lay low. 

♦ The Child. 
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>ss*d all the night on my sad sleepless pillow, 
d long'd for the morning to lessen my care; 
lought on the past and sighed for the present, 
hile reflecting on friends that no longer were there. 
7ent to the garden we had cultiyated, 
d stood on the spot where we oft have been seated, 
d our grief and our joys to each other related, 
hen of care and of trials but little we knew. 

nrent to the fields where in childhood we wandered, 
id looked at the trees where, in dawning of youth, 
»t with delight, and in silence I pondered, 
1 the grand gift from heaven, the volume of truth. 
sought the &ir flowers we oft cuird with pleasure, 
>r surely to me they would have been a treasure, 
it was disappointed indeed beyond measure, 
or the old roots of daffodils only were there. 

pluckM that one relic and then I enclosM it, 

y sister belov'd, in the letter to thee, 

''hich you have received in the land of Columbus, 

fter speeding its course o'er the boisterous sea. 

left my dear &ther in great agitation, 

nd then bent my course for the loved English nation, 

safely arrived at Euston-square station, 

nd naet my loved husband in Woolwich again. 

1845. 
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TO A LANDLORD, 

ON LEAVING HIS HOUSE, NEAR MAK CHESTER, 1846. 

Well, Mr. T., I now must say. 
Fare you well ! I'm going away, 
Twelve months I in your house have been 
And yet your face I've never seen. 

Though duly I my rent have paid. 
And often sad complaints have made, 
But no redress I ever found. 
Though desolation reigned around. 

To speak the worst, sir, I don't choose. 
Such language would degrade the muse ; 
Mayhe you'll think it right and meet, 
Some day to step toward Dunn Street, 

And well observe each ruinous place. 
Which brands the landlord with disgrace ; 
Then you most likely will begin. 
To keep the rain from dropping in. 

But, sir, I have not told you all, 
For one day, in my parlour small, 
Seated by my little fire, 
The grate did from its place retire. 

And things might even have been worse. 
Had not the fender staid its course ; 
But as it was, the cinders all 
Did, burning, on my carpet fall. 
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And I, to save my limbs and clotlies, 
Retreated quick, you may suppose ; 
I then, of course, began to think. 
And quickly dipp*d my pen in ink, 

That you the truth might fairly know. 
And cease to treat your tenants so, 
But on the comfort now be bent. 
Of those who duly pay their rent. 



) HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

:n behalf of thb school for the deaf and dumb, 
near manchester, 1847. 

If my Lord Duke will deign to look. 

At this my humble verse, 
His grace will see 'tis truth alone 

His servant doth rehearse. 

My lord doth know some time ago, 

I did a letter send. 
In which I prayed the noble duke 

The afflicted to befriend. 

My lord, you then desired that I 

Should write to you again, 
The object of my anxious wish 

More fully to explain. 

I 2 
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With promptitude 1 did obey 
Your Grace's strict command, 

But fear the letter never reach'd 
My Lord's most generous hand. 

I stated I was going to send, 

My very scanty store ; 
And for that Institution good 

I askM a little more. 

With much respect, illustrious Duke, 

Your servant I remain, 
Hoping your grace will pardon mc 

For writing in this strain. 



ON SEEING THE WOOLWICH DIVISION 
ENROLLED PENSIONERS RETURNING 
FROM DRILL, 1863. 

Lo, yonder our locals in warlike array. 
Their music sounds loud in my ears, 

And a steadier band of veterans, I say. 
In no other country appears. 

Though time and long service on each manly brow, 

Their work have eflFectually done, 
And on many a face we fairly can trace 

The mark of a tropical s\m, 
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Bat worn as they are, should our enemies dare, 

To provoke our great forces to act, 
From this loyal band, the old men of our land, 

Proud Russians might something expect. 

To judge now from the scene as they pass o'er the green. 

After three hours' good steady drill, 
'Tis quite plain to me they able would be. 

To grapple the enemy still. 

Led on by their major, whose steady command 

They always are proud to obey; 
For the law of our land they would fight hand to hand, 

Though their locks are both hoary and grey. 

Then long live our locals and major so brave; 

And when life's busy scene shall have pass'd, 
O may they through him who is mighty to save, 

Find a sweet resting place at the last. 

Be joined to that band in yon happy land. 

Who are basking in scenes of delight, 
Where mansions are rear'd and crowns are prepar'd. 

For all who will fight the good fight. 
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ON RECEIVING A VISIT FROM MR. AND 
MRS. PATTERSON, 

FROM THE MANCHESTER INSTITUTION FOR THE DLhX 
AND DUMB, 1847. 

Sweet was the morning, in beauty resplendent, 
The flowers seem'd grac'd with additional bloom. 
When our benefactor, with the wife of his bosom, 
Arrived in Woolwich from the westward of Hulme. 

This was the man that first soothed my feelings. 
When, a stranger, I wandered in the evening's glooD 
For my dear child afflicted I was seeking a teacher, 
God guiding my steps to the westward of Hulme, 

There I for the first time beheld that fair structure, 
Where are daily instructed the dumb and the blind ; 
I felt agitated when the door I first entered, 
Though the master was gentle, yea courteous, and k 

He look'd on my child with tender compassion, 
And so feelingly spoke of the Deaf and Dumb ; 
1 pray'd in my heart he might be the teacher, 
That God would appoint for my dear little son. 

It was then my poor muse by trials made humble. 
Burst from her prison and asked a boon, 
It was that my child might be duly instructed. 
In that stately buWding thsA?* \\<i?.VN\«^ ^1'^^^5iccs^fc. 
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"^ Was the man show'd the mother's petitions, 
To the great and the virtuous, who all did engage 
To have the poor child of a soldier instructed, 
llthough he was wanting two years of the age. 

wonder the flowers to my winged fancy 
ppear'd in additional lustre to bloom, 
Hien I was to gaze on my kind benefactor, 
s he visited Woolwich from westward of Hulme. 



SEEING A MILITARY POET WEARING A 
SGRADING BADGE CALLED A RED RING. 

My friend, believe for you I grieve, 

It is a serious thing 
To see a man of genius bright, 

Mark'd by a scarlet ring. 

Let wisdom rule, don't act the fool, 

Reflect in sober hours, 
Nor mingle hemlock with the growth 

Of your poetic flowers. 

Your muse can't gain Parnassus' mount, 

Her favourM haimts to see ; 
But you must drag her quickly "back 

To scenes of revelry. 
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A poet from wliose fluent tongue 

Fine accents often drop, 
Should not feel Iiappy seated in 

A tom-and-jerry shop. 

What has bright genius, I would ask^ 

To do with pewter pots? 
Such only suit the vulgar minds 

Of dissipated sots. 

In any brains where genius reigns^ 

It is a truth most clear, 
That there's enough fermenting stuffy 

Without the aid of beer. 

Now well you know Vm not for show. 
But write in friendly strain, 

So don't abuse my friendly muse 
Nor her good wish disdain. 

But do beware, yes, have a care, 
And to your ways take heed ; 

At any time, you'll have a line, 
If you the same should need. 

Wisdom Divine in words sublime 

Doth cry to all around, 
But never in the haunts of sin 

Is that fair angel found. 
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O THE OFFICERS AND BRETHREN OF THE 

WOOLWICH DISTRICT MANCHESTER 

UNITY OF ODDFELLOWS. 

You worthy members that are assembled 
From different climes, though in heart the same, 
Accept my thanks for the many honours^ 
You have bestow'd on my hun\ble name; 

I feel I only discharge my duty, 
Though highly praised I have been by you, 
Nor do I covet fame's brilliant covering, 
A nobler object I have in view. 

For absent soldiers' distress'd families. 
My soul real sympathy can feel ; 
And those who cannot, must be possessed 
Of hearts more hard than temper'd steel. 

But as I find that our gallant soldiers 
Are nobly joining in unity, 
I feel a hope that from lawless evils. 
Their wives and children will soon be free. 

Persuade your friends all to join with you, 
Then sure I am you will find at length 
That by such blessed combination, 
Real unity will embody strength. 

♦ The writer's health having been drank, with the honours 
of the Order, on reading her publications written on behalf of 
ioldiers' wives left behind their husbands in Woolwich. 
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For the noble, grand and worthy members, 
My heart with feelings most kind is full, 
I love the cause, for I know its value, 
Yours very truly, — Mary Cull. 



LINES ADDRESSED TO A PRINTER. 

Sir, may I ask you do you thrive, 
Or rather are you still alive ! 
If so, I beg you'll quickly show it, 
For 'tis right that I should know it. 

Because I think, sir, 'tis high time 
I had a proof sheet of the rhyme, 
Which in good time to you I sent. 
That you the same might quickly print. 

But your delay gives me good reason, 
To think my lines are out of season. 
As autumn, with its powerful hand. 
Has driv'n fair Flora from our land, 

And winter's coming on apace, 

With snowy locks and icy face ; 

And many of my readers say, 

"What means the printer's long delay?" 

But if you're dead, sir, be so kind 

To let me know, that I may find, 

A printer who the work will do, 

And bring my thoughts more quick to view. 
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TO THE DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN IN 
MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 1846. 

Dear children, I some time have meant. 
To speak about an elephant ; 
This I confess I promis'd you, 
And what I said I mean to do. 

But ere I please dear William Brown, 
My muse must visit Chester town, 
Must pass a mill and waterfall, 
Where Dee* flows sweetly round the wall. 

Next pass a castle, large and high, 
Whose battlements attract the eye ; 
For lo, the event that I relate, 
Just happened at the castle gate. 

One day as I did homeward go, 
1 saw just there a wild-beast show ; 
And in I stepp'd, that I might view, 
The wond'rous work that God can do. 

But I should tell you by the rhyme, 
We lived in Chester at that time ; 
Where there are many ancient towers, 
And pleasant fields, and lovely flowers. 

On entering in the place I found, ^ 
Huge monsters duly caged around ; 
Baboons and monkeys there were seen. 
And foreign birds, both red and green. 

* The river Dec. 
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And a huge elephant was there, 
The size of him would make you stare ; 
He did my whole attention draw, 
And was the largest e'er I saw. 

I gave him food, the truth to tell, 
Some currant buns, — he lik'd them well ; 
But, the ungrateful monster, he 
Soon after slyly robbed me. 

For while his form from me was hid. 
He with his trunk raised up the lid 
Of my small basket, and took out 
All buns and cakes that lay about. 

The action I could not endure. 
And scolded him, you may be sure ; 
Said I, "Although you're great and tall, 
Your honesty is very small." 

So, children, now the truth 1 state, 
This happened at the castle gate; 
And if you good and kind will be. 
You soon again shall hear from me. 



THE SILENT APPEAL OF AN EMPTY HOU 

A voice of supplication 

To Mr. L. now calls, 
A sound of lamentation great, 

From yonder empty walls. 
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As if it said, "Dear master, have 
Compassion on my state, 

And set your house in order good, 
Before it be too late. 



*'0 think upon me standing here. 

In this forlorn case, 
In such a genteel neighbourhood 

As well-known Rectory Place. 

'^ Once I was as beautiful 

As any other house; 
But now I stand for nought but to 

Protect each starving mouse. 

" Around my lonely windows now 
The nightly winds do sigh. 

And the paper near the water-spout 
Is anything but dry. 

" O master, quickly send relief, 
Or matters will be worse, 

And sad neglect press heavy on 
Your pocket and your purse." 
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IN ANSWER TO A LETTER FROM A FRIEND 
IN NEW BRUNSWICK, 1846. 

Dear friend, the kind letter you sent, 
And verses, much joy did diffuse, 
And from the dull shades of Rusholmc, 
You force me to summon my muse. 

There I confess she oft wanders, 
But sometimes can cheerfully soar, 
And view little David and Janet, 
Where sorrow and pain are no more. 

I'm happy to hear you are healthy. 
And contented in your humhle state; 
We seldom find poets are wealthy. 
Although they may be very great. 

What is the perishing treasure. 
That we in this world may find. 
Compared with the noble endowments 
Tliat wisdom bestows on the mind? 

We are still near the gloom of Manchester, 
And may be, for aught that I know. 
Till spring over gloomy creation 
Its beautiful mantle may throw. 

Farewell, then, dear friend, for the present. 
Let us keep our high calling- in view; 
Gloomy winter is now fast approaching ; 
C. joins me in kind \ovc lo nom. 
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A YOUNG MAN, A WESLEYAN PREACHER, 
ABOUT TO PROCEED TO AUSTRALIA. 

An Acrostic. 

M y much-beloved friend, we now must part, 
R emaining still the same in mind and heart. 

J csus be with you o^er the boisterous main, 
A ustralia's shore may you in safety gain ; 
M ay mercy guard you wheresoever you go, 
E ver protecting you from sin and woe. 
S till safely rest on God's almighty arm, 

H onour him still, and he'll protect from harm. 
O rest your soul on Jesus' gentle breast, 
W hen with sad trials you may be oppress'd ; 
E rect his standard wheresoe'er you be, 
S how sinners him who died on Calvary. 



LINES ON A LETTER ADDRESSED BY A 
BROTHER TO THE BRETHREN OF THE 
MANCHESTER UNITY OF ODDFELLOWS, 

ON HIS LEAVING CHESTER WITH INTENTION OF PROCEEDING 
TO NORTH AMERICA. 

Dear brethren who in Chester meet, 

Accept the tribute due. 
Of gratitude for past respect 

That J received from you. 
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Tlioup^li silent long my pen lias been, 

My heart is ever true ; 
I trust I feel that kind regard 

A brother ought to do. 

I grieve that I no sooner join'd, 

Amongst the worthy few; 
Think on me when in love you meet, 

For still ril think of you. 

Though raging seas must us divide, 

My heart will be the same ; 
Nor will the northern chilly blast 

E*er quench love's glowing flame. 

Long may our noble Order reign, 

And show to all around, 
That the interest of our fellow men, 

Deep in each heart is found. 

And may they find great peace of mind, 
While they their time employ. 

To wipe away the widow's tears, 
And still the orphan's cry. 

And when you meet may friendship sweet, 

In each true heart be found ; 
And may your light be ever bright, 

Where darkness doth abound. 

May the world see, whilst loyalty 

Each loving brother warms. 
That poverty's the hated foe 

'Gainst which you laWc \i\> ^Liras. 
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Once more I say farewell, my friends, 

Dear brethren, one and all ; 
O may we meet in raptures sweet, 

Beyond this earthly ball. 

Glad should I he once more to see, 

And meet you, in the plaee 
Where you enjoy the social houfp, — 

But that can't be the case. 

To lands that now are far remote. 

My course I must pursue ; 
When I in distant regions be, 

I hope to hear from you. 

Your interest will be near my heart, 

Though in a foreign clime; 
Believe me, friends, there's no romance 

Embodied in this rhyme. 

And should I reach Columbia's shore, 

Mark what I say is true. 
When I can find convenient time, 

rU surely write to you. 

We now arc anxious, waiting for 

The vessel coming in, 
To take us out to Halifax, 

Ere winter doth begin. 

Some weeks in Woolwich I remain, 

Before I go on board ; 
And should you write to me while here, 

Jt would great joy uiFord. 
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In health these lines do leave me now, 
And that you all may sliare, 

The same delightful blessing, 
Is my most earnest prayer. 



REASONS FOR NOT WRITING ON THE QAl 
AT CHOBHAM COMMON. 

Could I but paint the feelings of my muse, 
I know each gentle reader would exeuse, 
A duty that I owe the public still, 
Of writing verses upon Chobhaoi hill; 

Where Britain's camp, arrayed in martial pnde, 
Like ancient Israel, sprefl4ing far and wide ; 
Where my illustrious Patiion has been seen. 
With great Victoria, our Isdy Queen, 

Who, like Elizabeth in days of old. 
Reviewed her troops upon a diarger bold ; 
My muse, from contemplation's lofty height, 
Surveyed the scene with feelings of delight. 

A lofty poem in heroic strain, 
Was quickly form'd within my busy brain^ 
When lo! a death-shot from the canvas walls, 
The muse disables, and my structure falls. 

A bitter shaft, that threatens to exclude 
Poor genius from the power of doing good ; 
A heavy stroke sad disappointment gives, 
My muse just breathes, 1 caivTvoX. s«.^ ^^\\stv». 
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And if some friendly shade ain't o'er her cast. 
In this dark sphere she's sure to Weathe her last; 
She long hath toil'd, her strength must needs decay, 
If not supported in a hetter way. 



LINES TO A POETESS IN MALTA. 

Dear Mary, I your letter read, 
And tears of sympathy have shed. 
To think that you, on Malta's isle, 
Far from fair England's rosy smile, 

And your dear native land should be 
The object of foul calumny ; 
'Tis sad to think that malice dire. 
And green-eyed envy, should conspire, 

And leave the higher spheres of life, 
To persecute a soldier's wife ; 
lint so it is, where genius reigns 
In lofty peer's or peasant's brains, 

It bitter enemies will find. 
In those of low and vulgar mind; 
But in a high and happier land 
Such will eternally expand. 

Yes, heavenly genius there will shine, 
And prove its origin divine ; 
Nor will its pleasures lessen'd be 
By suffering humanity. 
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No arbitrary power there, 

The bosom's dearest ties to tear! 

No soldiers' wives in that blessM place. 

With tearful eyes and care-worn face ! 

Nor children weeping on the strand. 
For fathers in a distant land ! 
Dear Mary, to those regions press, 
Nor ever wish your trials less. 

For those who are of Jesu's fold. 
Must be refined as virgin gold. 
You mention our lovM Chaplain good ; 
Of him rU say ere 1 conclude, 

He's far from being of the sort, 
That loves to hear a vile report ; 
So don't his pious spirit grieve, — 
Of you no harm he doth believe. 

Commit your cause to God alone. 
Vengeance, you know, is all his own ; 
And though stern nature would say nay. 
Let grace incline your heart to pray. 

For those who violate God's laws, 
And slander you without a cause; 
And whilst your conduct they admire. 
You'll on their heads heap coals of fire. 

And Jesus, with approving smile, 
Will Mary bless on Malta's isle; 
And when her trials bete we ^ast, 
VV^ill take liuv lu \musy\^ \k\.Vd.^x, 
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And then her powers of miud employ, 
Where slander can no more annoy, 
But happy spirits find repose 
Beneath the shade of Sharon's rose. 



TO MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND. 

£xalted maid, whose warblings sweet 
So long have charmed fair Britain's land, 
Regard my humble lines I pray. 
Accept them from a mother's hand. 

The voice of fame speaks loudly of 
Your acts benevolent and kind ; 
Which show the sweetness of your voice 
To be congenial with your mind. 

EncouragM by your generous deeds. 
My humble muse doth now presume, 
To plead for many deaf and dumb. 
In yonder building, west of Hulme. 

Peruse the printed lines, I beg, 
And bear that School upon your mind ; 
To elevate the afflicted's lot, 
Becomes a heart so good and kind. 

That School where, at an early age, 
They found my child some good employ, 
And pitied him because he was 
A soldier's poor afflicted boy. 
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And iu return 1 wish to give. 
The profit of each printed rhyme. 
Which I compose when at my work, 
For precious is a mother's time. 

But my poor muse may toil for years. 
Yes, toil she may, but ne'er obtain. 
The half of what in one short night. 
Your sweet enchanting voice could gain. 

Yet bound by duty's strict command. 
Mademoiselle, she pleads with you, 
To patronise a school so good, 
Where they instruct the speechless few. 

The poor and needy love your name, 
Tliey largely of your bounty share ; 
Methinks you'll also cause the Dumb 
To raise for you the silent prayer, 

That when your voice on earth shall cease. 
When death extends his chilly hands, 
You may, in sweet celestial strains. 
Sing Jesu's praise in heavenly lands. 

God gives each good and perfect gift, 
From yonder region bright and clear ; 
He gives the sweet melodious voice, 
The active thought, and hearing ear. 
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PRESENTED TO LIEUTENANT W. C. A., 

ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

An Acrostic. 

L ong may you live, beloved youth, 

I n honour bright to shine ; 

E nduring comforts be thy lot, 

U nchanged in every clime. 

T o distant lands no doubt you'll go, 

T o scenes, sir, strange Und new; 

A nd she who pens these humble lines, 

N o more your face may view ; 

D o, then, accept them from her hand, 

E re from this isle you go ; 

R emember, from a grateful heart, 

S uch sentiments do flow. 

O n you may heavenly wisdom smile, 

N or leave thy youthful breast; 

R emember, sir, the great, the good, 

n it do safely rest. 

Y our childhood^s hours have passM away, 
A nd we behold you rise, 
L ike as a lofty cedar tree, 

E ngage the wondering eyfes, ' 

N ow may the dew of heave^ily grace, 

G low sweetly on the bloom, 

1 nstilling moisture round the root, 
N ew charms, and rich perfume. 

E ndcar'd to me in infancy, 
E re you, sir, knew the same, 
R emember that I flatter not, 
S ince then I've loved your name. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MISS JANE ROGERS, 

WHO DIED AT CHESTER, 1845. 

Beloved maid, soon did thy spirit soar. 
Bright heavenly scenes for ever to explore ; 
Keen is the anguish in your parents' breast, 
Whilst your blest soul enjoys pure heavenly rest. 

Yes, while your kindred mourn below, you sing 
Eternal praises to your Saviour King, 
Amongst the virgin souls in Heaven that meet. 
And cast their crowns at their Redeemer's feet. 

To what blest raptures does the thought extend. 
That as a guardian angel God may send 
Your happy spirit down to earth again. 
With heavenly balm your parents to sustain. 

Sweetly to soothe them in their burning grief. 
And lead their minds to Jesus for relief; 
Methinks I see thee bend thy downward way. 
Through boundless space and realms of endless day, 

Well pleas'd a heavenly message down to bear, 
From him who ever hears the mourner's prayer, 
And to their wounds will healing balm apply, 
If they by faith upon his word rely. 

Should not such thoughts the mourning parents cheer, 
Who grieve for one whom they have lovM so dear ; 
Methinks it should the bitter tears restrain,* 
To know their loss is her eternal gain. 
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THE SUFFERINGS OF QUEEN POMARE. 

WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A CHILD, IN 1845. 

Let England's Queen a scene behold, 

That cries aloud for pity; 
For sufferings great are pressing on 

The island of Tahiti. 

The Christian Queen's distressed sore, 

By those who show no pity ; 
Her crown and flag she must lay down, 

And fly from lov^d Tahiti. 

Because her pure and spotless faith 

She would not sacrifice. 
She's driven from her native isle, 

And from her kindred skies. 

To England's queen we all would cry. 

That she should feel some pity, 
And try to break the slavish yoke, 

Now resting on Tahiti ; 

Again their much-lov'd Queen restore, 

Her lawful crown to wear; 
For all your subjects now unite 

In pleading for Pomare. 

Her little children cry to thee, 

Let them compassion share ; 
Thou art a mother, Lady Queen, 

Then think on poor Pomare, 
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For he that rules above the sky, 
In regions bright and fair, 

Is saying now^ to England's Queen, 
"Remember poor Pomare !" 

'* Your throne I have established 

In honour everywhere; 
Then shield my servants," Jesus says, 

**And rescue Queen Pomare." 



THE SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 

See that widow sad and lone, 
Her earthly joys for ever gone ! 
Hear her bitter tale of woe. 
While the tears incessant flow ! 

Once a happy life she led ; 
Now her husband's with tlie dead ; 
Cold to her the world appears, 
Bitter are her falling tears. 

Her husband had, at Waterloo, 
Acted like a soldier true; 
Fac*d the enemy so bold, 
Britain's standard to uphold. 

Yet his widow here wc find, 

Left in poverty behind ; 

Nought to cheer the weeping one, 

Her husband's duad,\\et \5X\."va %^\\vi. 
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May we live to see the day, 
When humanity will say, 
''Let the soldier's widow he 
Secur'd from want and poverty." 



A SERMON 

>N ''how shall we escape if we neglect so GREAT 

SALVATION?" March 7, 1845. 

Dear children, let this solemn truth 

Be pressM upon each mind. 
For if salvation we neglect, 

We'll sure perdition find. 

To those dark fearful regions, then, 

We shall he forced to go. 
Where mercy ne'er can enter in, 

Where sounds the voice of woe. 

Oh ! let each look to Jesus still, 

Extended on the tree ; 
By faith survey the crimson stream, 

And say, "It flows for me!" 

If any should persuade you that 

There is another way. 
Avoid their dangerous counsel vile, 

They're leading you astray. 

"I am," said Christ, "the entrance suie; 

No one can enter in, 
Except through me they're purified, 

And cleansed from every sin." 
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A COMMENT ON "THE HAPPY }A 
THE DUMB CHILD'S APPEA 
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Sit down DOW, dearest children, 
And lay aside disputes. 

And let us have a little chat, 
About the happy mutes. 

Mutes, did I say? I am astray, 

For there is only one. 
At present I will speak about. 

His name is little John. 

It appears that John was born, 
In £ur Hibernians land. 

And he was also deaf and dumb^ 
As I do understand. 

Eleven years of life had pass'd. 
Before poor John could find. 

One blessed ray of cheering light, 
Shine on his gloomy mind. 

His parents they were very poor, 

As I do plainly find. 
And no good institution near, 

To teach the dumb and blind. 

At length God, in his providence, 

A pious lady sent. 
And on poor John^s instruction, 

Her mind was fullv bent. 
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Slie did not in tiiis little boy, 

A brilliant talent find, 
Bat what indeed was better still, 

A sweet attentive mind. 

For John was truly thankful. 

That he a friend could find, 
To pity his afflicted state, 

And teach his gloomy mind. 

She taught him first there was a God, 

Likewise a Saviour kmd ; 
Bless'd was her good instruction, 

And light bcamM on his mind. 

The Holy Spirit's teaching then. 

Did to his view unfold, 
That withered leaves could not compare. 

With pure unspotted gold. 

And was not she a favoured one. 
Who could thus, by the hand, 

Lead this dear mute afflicted one. 
To Sion's happy land ! 

I've told you of a diamond large, 

In great Victoria's crown. 
That sheds superior lustre still, 

O'er gems that sparkle round. 



But what's its glowing radiance, 
To what poor John will be, 

In her celestial diadem. 
Through all eternity ? 



• 
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A purt of her reward she had. 
When his poor stifiPning hand 

Told her, hy silent motions, he 
Would gain the happy land. 

For he was called in early life, 

To his eternal home; 
In rohes of pure celestial white, 

He stands before the throne. 

He said, ''When God shall call to me, 
I'll say. Lord, here is John ! 

And having answered to his Toice, 
I shall no more be dumb." 

True, John; your sad affliction great. 

Belongs to earth alone ; 
There's no dull ear, no silent tongue, 

Before the sacred throne. 

There's no deficient organ there, 

Mid that celestial throng. 
That move in matchless beauty bright, 

The golden streets along. 



ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING, 

AT HULME, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

March, IS 
Pleasant Spring is now appearing, 

Gloomy winter steals away ; 
Birds with harmony melodious, 

Welcome in t\\e cbitV^ ^«l^ . 
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The sun now sheds its glorious lustre, 
Fields and meadows ail look green ; 

Flora's waking from her slumber, 
%weet appears the vernal scene. 

Here and there a flower is peeping, 
Telling us the summer's near ; 

OjpiDj winter's fast retreating, 
denial rays creation cheer. 

Still I see a spot seems barren,* 
On it no sweet bloom appears, 

Though with anxious care I watched it 
Duly six long tedious years. 

Yet in nature's rude plantation, 

There's a plant will bloom and grow, 

When 'tis water'd by the fountain, 
That does from sweet instruction flow. 

No wonder that it should be barren. 

And no loveliness assume. 
Drinking of the poisonous torrent 

Flowing through the streets of Hulmc. 

Awful vice and dissipation, 

Manners rude, and language wild ; 

If Christians scarce escape contagion, 
How can nature's untaught child? 

But blessed hope, the soul's reviver, 
Gently soothes my anxious mind, 

Trusting that this rude plantation. 
May a faithful gardener find. 

* I'hc untaught mind of a Dumb Boy. 
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He who clothes tlie earth with beauty, 
And gives each flower a different hue^ 

Will look upon this little desert, 
And make it bud and blossom too. 



CHRIST'S SERMON ON THE 

When Jesus saw the multitude, 

He quickly passed on. 
And from the mountain's lofty brow, 

Address'd the numerous throng. 

How heavenly wisdom niarked well. 

The words that he let fall ! 
How well they are adapted still 

To meet the case of all ! 

" Blessed arc the poor in spirit, 

The Saviour then did say ; 
To them belongs the kingdom pure, 

Which cannot pass away. 

** Blest are the pious mourners, 
Who grieve, but don't repine ; 

Bless'd are the meek and peaceful ones. 
They shall their portion find. 

'' BleSvScd are they that hunger much, 
And for righteousness do j>ant; 

They surely shall be satisfied. 
By getting a\\ lW\ >Ka.wV. 
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Bless'd are the merciful and wise, 

The Saviour said again ; 
While s^feet compassion's their delight, 
' Like mercy they'll obtain. 

And blessed are the pure in heart, 
.- :^or God their works will own ; 
-{Ebey shall be of the number, 
That stand before the throijje. 

Blessed are they that peace would make, 

For they are sure to be 
Numbered with God's children, 

Through all eternity. 



ON SEEING HER LITTLE BOY FRET FOR 
LEARNING A COLLECT. 

Sad, sad indeed are all my thoughts. 

Great bitterness I share, 
To see my little boy distress'd. 

At learning one short prayer. 

I taught his infant lips to pray. 

And often heard him raise, 
While in the dawn of infancy, 

The hymn of sweetest praise, 

I thought he was a bud of grace, 
My heart did comfort share •, 
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But now, alas ! I hear him cry, 

For learning one short prayer. 

« 

A prayer to him whose houndless love^ 

His life doth daily share ; 
Lord, grant hJMi grace to miderstand, 

And know the worth of prayer. 

For as the body without food, 

Will soon ID ruin fall, 
So will the soul, if we neglect 

Upon the Lord to call. 

For these contentions day by day, 
Which Fm compell'd to hear, 

Just show your hearts are destitute 
Of fervency in prayer. 

'Tis not an empty form of words. 

That God delights to hear. 
But the breathings of the heart. 

That he'll accept in prayer. 

Behold, above the ethereal blue, 

Upon the heavenly plain, 
There are of spirits not a few. 

Escaped from care and pain. 

Who when they breath'd this vital air, 

All children were, I say ; 
But not like you, for all of them 

Delighted were to pray. 

Now high above the starry sky, 
In heaven their voice they raise. 
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And through eternity rejoice, 
To sins their Maker's praise. 

My children, if you ever wish, 
Their happiness to share, . 

You must in earnest seek Ihie'Lord, 
By faith and fervent prayer. 



ON AN INFANT DAUGHTER, 

Woolwich, 1845. 
For me, on life's sad rugged path, 

There hlooms a lovely flower, 
That cheers me 'mid the anxious cares, 

Of each succeeding hour. 

In a retired and lowly spot, 

This lovely flower doth bloom, 
And like the opening lily sweet, 

Sends forth a rich perfume. 

I love to take it in my hands, 

And press it to my breast. 
And fold it sweetly in my arms, 

When I retire to rest. 

Nourish, O Lord, this tender plant. 

While it is growing here ; 
Still let the dew of sovereign grace, 

Upon its bloom appear. 

L 2 
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let lier live to bless thy name, 

And still my comfort be; 
And may she grace some worthy place, 

Amid society. 



ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED DAUGHTE 

June, 1846. 
Alas ! my lovely flower has faded, 

All its pleasant leaves are slied ; 
She in whom my soul delighted, 

Slumbers with the peaceful dead. 

Sad contagion seized upon her, 
Whilst we did reside at Hulme; 

And my lovely flower languished, 
Near Manchester's smoky gloom. 

Where's that head that oft reclined, 
On the anxious mother*s breast? 

Where the ringlets much admired, 
And the lips I oft have press'd ? 

And the eyes' expressive glances, 

Seldom failing to engage ? 
And the little tongue that prattled, ' 

Language far beyond her age! 

Where's the lively animation, 
That glow'd upon her lovely face, 

When her active limbs would lead her, 
Foremost \n lYic T[>\a^^\]\ c\\«iQ.<i\ 
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Where's the voioe so sweet and heavenly, 
That oft filled me with surprise, 

When she raised her short petition, 
To the God of earth and skies? 

Though two years had not passM o'er her 
She could act the Christian's part, 

With her little hands uplifted, 
Praying for a better heart 

With much delight I have embrao'd her, 

Oft amid my toil and care ; 
Indeed I scarce could taste of sorrow. 

Whilst her presence I did share. 

But all those fleeting joys have vanished. 
Nor can they to earth return ; 

Alas ! for Adam's sad transgression. 
We indeed have cause to mourn. 

I thought she would have closed my eyes, 
When I the debt of sin had paid; 

But Christ a better office had, 
For the sweet, the heavenly maid. 

On Sabbath morn her lovely form, 
Assumed the pale the lily hue, 

While her emancipated soul. 
To realms of endless glory flew. 

Death with a heaveuly message came. 
And gently touich'd the brittle string; 

Obedient to the Saviour!s call. 
She rose triumphant ok the wing. 
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And should I wish to stay her flight. 
To regions fair of joy and light? 

Nay, rather let me Janet trace, 
In raptures through that heavenly place. 

See with what wonder and amaze, 
She on the Saviour's face doth gaze; 

Now her blest soul can fully prove, 
The heights and depths of Jesu's love. 

I do not grieve that my sweet girl, 
So soon has gained her seat in bliss ; 

Though I do miss her winning ways, 
And sweet endearing smiling kiss. 

I weep because her lovely form. 
Must from my fond embrace depart. 

To feed corruption's hungry worm^ — 
This seems a death-stroke to my heart. 

Yet methinks a voice is sounding. 
Sweet and heavenly is the strain; 

It says, "Fond parent, cease your weeping, 
Your dear girl will rise again. 

'*Her sacred dust to me is precious, 
Though it must corruption share ; 

To life immortal Pll awake it. 
My bright image it shall bear." 

Truly this is consolation. 

Though frail nature still feels pain ; 
Our loss we know, beloved Janet, 

Is now your greiR eternal gain. 
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N BEING REPROVED BY HER HUSBAND 

FOR GRIEVING AT THE DEATH OF 

HER BELOVED GIRL, 1846. 

Dear husband, do not blame me now, 

My tears I canH restrain. 
For my heart is deeply wounded, 

Although I don't complain. 

Nor to my fellow-creatures e'er 

Rehearse the tale of wo»; 
God only ban my anguish heal, 

'Twas he who gave the blow. 

He never grieves us willingly. 

This I full well do know; 
Yet if a tender vein be pierced. 

The crimson stream will flow. 

My lovely Janet's left me now, , 

Well may my heart feel pain; 
My only hope seems buried, 

This day in Rusholme lane. 

Did not our blessed Saviour dear, 

A tear of pity shed. 
When at the grave of Lazarus, 

Though he could raise the dead ? 

It was sweet heavenly sympathy. 

That caused the falling tear ; 
Yes, and a mother too may weep, 

For those she loved so dear. 
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You tell me she is happy now, 

That is the truths I own ; 
Her warbling harp she now employs, 

Before the sacred throne. 

She no more feels affliction great, 

Nor dreads its heavy^rod, 
But drinks the stream whose waters cheer 

The city of our God. 

No more I willingly may toil, 

To gain her da^ly bread ; 
By fruit from the fair living tree, 

Her soul is duly fed. 

She meets her little brother there, 

Amid celestial flowers ; 
In joy they range, they know no change. 

In Zion's happy bowers. 

How fondly did that cherub pair, 

Around my bosom twine, 
While on this earth I them caress'd, 

And fondly call'd them mine ! 

But God has now remov'd them both. 

Into a fairer clime ; 
And since it is his holy will, 

0%iay I ne'er repine. 

They're water'd now with heavenly dews, 

Their beauty to refine ; 
They'll never hunger, never thirst, 

In that ce\eBt\a\ dme. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A SOLDIER, 

• 7AL ARTILLERT, 1831, ON THE ISLAND OF ST. HBLEN's, 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Oh ! lonely youth, you wander'd far 

From your own native air. 
And bore afHietion's heavy stroke, 

Far from a parent's care. 

But now your head no longer aches. 

No more your heart's oppressed ; 
You bade your comrades all adieu, 

And found a long, long rest. 

No tender mother by your bed, 

Upon her child to wait. 
No sister kind to raise your head. 

Or wipe off the cold sweat. 

No weeping kindred to attend. 

And see thee nicely laid ; 
Oh no ! I saw your lonely corpse, 

Borne to an outer shade. 

But what avail these trifles now. 

If in your life you sought 
Him whose friendship shall endure, 

While others come to nought. 
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ON A SPEECH DELIVERED AT A BIBLE 
SOCIETY MEETING. 



Chester, 1844. 



How could the reverend gentleman, 

His eloquence disgrace, 
To talk of " Irish beggar boys," 

Before his lordship's face! 

Why could he not of Boughton, then, 
And Handbridge, take a view. 

Then calculate what Chester boys 
Are able still to do ! 

Why not entreat his lordship there, 

His influence to show, 
To stop the tides of wickedness, 

That through our city flow? 

To stay the Sabbath-breakers vile. 
Around the streets that roam ? 

For charity is always best. 
When it begins at home. 

For though the Irish shamrock, 
May be branded with disgrace. 

The blooming rose of England fair, 
Has cause to hide its face. 

Though Britain's blest with privileges, 

Beyond the common lot, 
Full many of her hardened sons 

Appear to mind it ivol. 
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While to the name of Christians they 

All lay a sted&st claim, 
They triumph in their wickedness, 

And glory in their shame. 



ON THE RETURN OF MISS ANDERSON 
FROM SCOTLAND TO CHESTER, 1844. 

Oh, much-lov'd maid 1 we hail thy glad return, 
To this sweet spot, that did thy absence mourn ; 
Blest be the hand that o*er the stormy main, 
Did safe conduct thee to thy home again, 

The hearts of thy beloved friends to cheer, 
Throughout this gloomy season of the year; 
Thrice welcome to this highly-favored land. 
Those only ones* of that dear youthful band, 

With whom I trod the vast Canadian wilds, 
'Mid winter's ravage and the summer smiles ; 
Who view'd with me St. Lawrence' mighty stream. 
Rolling its icy burden to the mdn, 

When spring so fiur, with all its vernal train, 
£xpell'd the frost and brought refreshing rain. 
When Flora, in rich robes, with beauteous smile, 
Orac'd the sweet walks on fair St. Helen's isle. 

« Remaining at home at this lime. 
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ON THE BIRTHDAY OF CAPTAIN G. 
ANDERSON. 

From England^s fair and happy land, 

We all unite to pray, 
May every comfort be thy lot, 

On this returning day. 

The happy day that gave thee birth, 

We hail with much delight. 
Though you're in India's burning clime. 

Far distant from our sight. 

We trast the God that thee preaerv'd, 

From savage bands so wild, 
Will bless with many happy days, 

And own you for his child. 



ON THE TRIAL OF MARY GALTiOP FOR 
THE MURDER OF HER FATHER. 

Cheater, 184^. 
What form is that which now my eyes can trace, 
Standing unmov'd before the judge's face? 
A female young in years, of stature small, 
T/s Mary Gallop, from ^oxiVa Co^«c\«iJ\. 
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And what's the fatal crime that brought lier here ^ 
The wilful murder of a father dear, 
A parent who had taught her lips to pray, 
And tried to guide her steps in wisdom's way. 

A parent who with her had often trod, 
The well-known footpath to the house of God; 
He who with anxious care watch'd for her soul, 
Took from her hand the fatal poisonous bowl. 

Ill-fated man ! and did she thus prepare, 

The sad reward for all your tender care? 

Oh yes ! 'tis true ; it is no false report, 

The word she's "guilty!" sounds throughout the Court. 

Yet Mary stands unmov'd, nor can we trace, 
A blush of shame upon her youthful face; 
But now a harden'd sinner does appear. 
Ere she attain' d her one-and-twentieth year. 

O sin, dread monster ! awful was thy power, 
O'er this poor female in that fatal hour. 
When thou to disobedience turn'd her mind, 
And urg'd her on to do this wicked crime. 

Oh Mary ! had you in this awful case,^ 
Sincerely sought the dear Redeemer's grace, 
He would have prov'd your comforter and friend, 
And sav'd you from a sad untimely end. 
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THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 

'* And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on 
and said unto her, Weep not And he came and tonehec 
bier."— Luke vii. 13, 14. 

Behold the sad procession there, 

And mark the moumfiil train, 
With solemn steps advancing on, 

Right from the gates of Nain, 

With sorrow in each countenance, — 

Oh ! what can be the cause ? 
'Tis for a mother's only son. 

And she a widow was. 

Behold him lockM in death's embrace, 

Stretch'd on the doleful bier; 
And see the mother's tottering step, 

And mark her falling tear. 

Oh ! little did the widow think, 

When thus oppress'd with woe, 
And gazing#n the sad remains 

Of all she lov'd below. 

That Christ himself was on the way. 

To soothe her burning grief; 
With heavenly pity in his heart, 

He came to her leVkL 
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^Weep not," he said; delightful words, 

The mother's heart to cheer; 
While with a godlike sympathy, 

He touch'd the moving bier. 

*'I chaige thee, Death, resign thy prey!" 

The ghostly spectre flies ; 
While Christ, with mighty power commands, 

**I say, young man, arise !" 

And he that slept in death's embrace. 

Arose to life again ; 
Whilst many glorified the Lord, 

For all that they had seen%^ 

Jesus did here his power display. 

In this the Godhead shone. 
When in the presence of the crowd, 

He raisM the widow's son. 

Dear Lord, when waves of trouble roll. 

On life's tempestuous sea, 
O may I, liiie this widow, find 

Thee ever near to me. 



THE WAKING DREAM. 

It was not that sweet balmy sleep, 
Had spread its mantle round ; 

It was not that my unchain'd thoughts. 
In worlds of dreams were found. 
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It was high day, and Phoebus bright 

His golden beams had shed, 
Which fell in streaks of cheering light, 

Around my lonely bed. 

I sufferM much, and had been brought, 

By sickness sore, alas ! 
Near to the gate which mortals once, 

And only once, may pass. 

I stood upon the verge of time, 
And saw things strange and new ; 

I hopM, and fearM, and dared rejoice, 
With judgment fh my view. 

I lookM upon the great white throne. 

Justice sat frowning there. 
While mercy overshadow'd it. 

With rays divinely fair. 

I saw my Advocate was there, 
My strength and righteousness; 

And through his merits I could stand, 
In robes of heavenly dress. 

I felt my hope was firmly fix'd. 

On Jesus crucified ; 
That if he lived I also lived, 

And if he died I died. 

Methought Vd cross'd o'er Jordan's stream. 

And as I nearer drew, 
The heavenly gates were open'd wide, 

To my enraptured Vicvj. 
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[ stood before the great white throne, 

So pure, so dazzling bright ; 
ITet dared not lift my longing eyes, 

So glorious was the sight ; 

Until a voice so heavenly sweet, 
Caird on me from the throne, 

To come and answer for the deeds 
That I on earth had done. 

[ for a moment paus'd, while fear 
Ran through my feeble frame ; 

But found his arm who's strong to save. 
Those trusting in his nam^. 

I leanM upon that gracious arm. 

When lo, a soft voice said, 
" Be of good comfort, trembling one, 

'Tis I, be not afraid.'* 

Then firm I answer'd to the charge, 

"Not guilty!" lexclaim'd; 
"Then let his sins be all sought out," 

The heavenly voice proclaimed. 

The answer, oh how cheering 'twas. 
It made the heavens resound ; 

"His sins have been with care sought out, 
But nowhere can be found." 

With that the heavenly arches rang. 
Whilst angels join'd the song, 

And all the ransom'd host adored, 
The ghrioiia Three-in-one. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A BLACKBIRD 

Oh ! lovely songster of the wood, 

I view with grief and pain, 
The fruits of Eve's transgression, 

Upon thy feehle frame. 

And who was so hard-hearted as 

To strike the fatal hlow, 
That stiird thy charming music sweet. 

And laid your body low? 

You who with so much melody, 

Had welcomed in the spring, 
And in the summer season. 

Made woods and valleys ring. 

Oh may no one that I hold dear, 

Such cruelty display, 
Nor count it pleasant pastime e'er 

To take such lives away. 



ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CI 
MISSION AT HANDBRIDGE. 

Let Handbridge hear the joyful sound. 

The welcome Mission's come ; 
The charity so long withheld, 

At last begins at Yvome. 
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Strengthen, O Lord, thy servant's hand, 

His duty to fulfil ; 
And may each stubborn heart be made, 

Obedient to thy will. 

Water, Lord, the barren ground, 
While he the seed doth sow ; 

And let the buds of grace appear, 
Where hellish plants did grow. 

O look upon poor Handbridge, Lord ! 

Thy mighty power display ; 
And make this welcome Mission here, 

A blessing in our day. 

Instead of oaths and cursing vile. 
May we hear the voice of prayer ; 

And let many dark benighted souls. 
The Gospel's brightness share. 

May thy word in thy servant's mouth. 

Be heard by not a few ; 
May it be strong and powerful. 

The mighty to subdue. 

Though I to distant lands may go. 
And soon my farewell take, 

Yet I trust to hear this Mission 
Will happy progress make. 

I know that its foundation's laid, 
By faith and fervent prayer ; 

1 know its chief supporters do, 
A ehnstiau spirit share. 
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I know the Master^s able still, 

His purpose to perform, 
Though Satan may with rage oppose. 

Or hellish hosts may storm. 



ON THE PROSPECT OF LEAVING C: 
FOR BRITISH NORTH AMERIC. 

Why are those tear-drops falling now ? 

Why is my heart oppressed ? 
Has Christ not said, My people dear 

Shall find a happy rest? 

That his word's true and faithful still. 

My soul can well assert; 
Then why such painful doublings great, 

And sorrow on my part? 

I know that to give plenteously, 

To thee, Lord, is no task ; 
Then grant thy Holy Spirit may 

Instruct me how to ask. 

Since I must cross the stormy waves. 

And many troubles share, 
O grant me, Lord, a stedfast faith, 

And watclifu\i\es8 \t\ \>Ta.^*ii. 
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If thou wilt only guide the helm, 
We'll have no cause to fear ; 

Then make my helpless infants, Lord, 
Thy own peculiar care. 

The hardships that I may endure, 

Give me but little pain ; 
I grieve to find my children dear 

Must cross the stormy main. 

I feel indeed they will be safe, 

If they are in thy hand ; 
For thou art God of ocean wide. 

As well as of the land. 

I've seen thy wonders in the deep, 

In many a different form, 
And heard the thunder of thy voice. 

Amid the raging storm. 

I've seen thee on the surface smooth. 
When all was calm and fair ; 

I've view'd the monsters of the deep. 
That great and wondrous were. 

Oft hast thou heard my humble prayer, 

And to me succour gave, 
And in the midst of dark despair, 

Snatch'd from a watery grave. 

I do not doubt, my gracious Lord, 
Thy mighty power to save ; 

But sorrow fills my anxious heart. 
To leave oDe little grave. 
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It is a mother's feelings now, 
That cloud my peace and joy ; 

In yonder lonely churchyard green, 
I leave my darling boy. 

I know he sleeps in Jesus Christ, 

And is for ever bless'd; 
Yet love to view the lowly q>ot, 

Where his remains do rest. 

Sweet Chester, rou;Qd thy ancient towers^ 

My tender heart will cling. 
Till death shall stop the purple Mream, 

And break the feeble string. 

And then I hope to see my boy, 

In regions more serene, 
Where now he views the Saviour's face, 

With no dark veil between. 



ON THE CITY MISSION IN HANDRI 
CHESTER. 

Through the Satanic regions drear. 

There sounds a voice of woe ; 
The Mission's entered Handbridge now. 

Fly forth to meet the foe! 

Old Satan from his gloomy seat. 
Descends in great despair ; 
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Said he, ''To lose iny subjects, 
Will be a sad afiBair. 

"Oh how the news is sounding now, 

Like thunder in my ear! 
It is the GospePs trumpet, and 

It makes me quake for fear. 

That I shall my dominion lose, 

I reason have to fear, 
If means are not adopted quick. 

To stop their sad career. 

"Go to my faithful subjects now. 

And do the best you can ; 
Persuade them he's a Methodist, 

Or else a Queen Street man. 

**And if in this you don't succeed. 

As well as I intend. 
Go haste you on to Chester town. 

And there you'll find a friend." 

Oh master sad Apollyon, 

It really is no use ; 
Your subjects are revolting now. 

Your power they abuse. 

Your faithful friends in Chester town. 
Have done the best they could ; 

Instead of doing harm to them, 
I fear they do them good. 
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For they have now in Handbridge, just 
Five places where they meet; 

And they are quite determined 
To drive you from your seat. 

On Friday night, at the Town Hall, 

I tell you with much pain, 
It firmly was establish'd that 

The Mission should remain. 

And what is worse, dear master, still, 
'Tis sanctioned by the Mayor ; 

He gave three sovereigns to the cause 
That night, I do declare. 

With the people's approbation 
The house did loudly ring; 

These are the doleful tidings now. 
Dear master, that I bring. 

And there I saw our enemy. 

Who laid this cruel plan ; 
I think, by his appearance, he's 

A military man. 

Oh yes ! replied the master, then, 

I very well do know, 
His name, likewise his calling too. 

He is my bitter foe. 

Through England and America, 

Also fair Scotland's land, 
I have sadly felt the power of 

His strong rebeWiouB Yvou^. 
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TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 

Why are, says Christ, my children's hearts, 
With anxious thoughts oppress'd? 

And why do worldly cares invade. 
The quiet of each hreast? 

Do not the lions cry to me ? 

By me the raven's fed ; 
But yet my children scarce can trust 

Me for their daily hread. 

See how the lilies in the field, 

Display their lovely forms, 
And spread sweet fragrance all around, 

Regardless of the storms ; 

They toil not, neither do they spin. 

They know no anxious care ; 
Yet Solomon in all his pomp, 

Was never half so fair. 

If I am mindful of the plants, 

That humbly bloom beneath. 
Shall I not much more care for you, 

ye of little faith! 

Behold the birds no storehouse have, 

No barns can they provide. 
And yet by my almighty care. 

Their wants are all supplied. 
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And why should the tomorrow's dawn, 
Engage thy thoughtful mind? 

Sufficient for the day will be 
The evil, you will find. 

But seek ye first that kingdom fair, 

Which never shall decay ; 
And all that's right and needfal, 

Will be added in your day. 

Oh ! rest upon that promise good, 

That ever must endure; 
Your bread shall be provided still, 

Your water will be sure. 



TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGT 

My great Lord Duke, I feel inclin'd. 
To bring once more to your Grace's mind, 
A subject that I plainly see. 
Must have escap'd your memory. 

Three printed pieces, my Lord doth know, 
I sent to his Grace, some weeks ago ; 
They were in behalf of the Deaf and Dumb, 
They spoke concerning a soldier's son. 

They spoke of a place where they did employ. 
Without fee or reward, a poor soldier's boy ; 
It was to do good your sec^aut meant^ 
When to your Grace \.\ie xetefc^Y ^wx. 
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A letter then came from your Grace, 'tis true, 
Your words were pleasant, my Lord, but few; 
Then a second letter to my Lord I sent, 
And told my Lord what I really meant. 

And if your Grace again did write. 
Your letter, *tis true, never came to my sight ; 
And so, noble Duke, 1 must plead again, 
For my busy muse I cannot restrain. 

I must plead, my Lord, till you say. Have done, 
For God has afflicted my much-loved son ; 
And many poor children, my Lord, there be, 
In the army afflicted, as well as he. 

And we have no claim upon such Institutions, 
For soldiers, my Lord, cannot make contributions. 
But if my Lord Duke the example will show, 
Many will follow his footsteps 1 know. 

For oh ! my Lord, they are truly wise. 
Who with the afflicted can sympathise ; 
Let not my Lord Duke be displeased now, 
Nor anger rest on his noble brow. 

For though my verses are not arrayed. 

In the brilliant garment that learning has made, 

Yet is it my wish while I sojom-n here. 

To honour my Lord in my humble sphere. 

And, my Lord, 'tis a mother that's pleading with thee, 
And the God of the battles is speaking by me,— 
The God who your arm with victory crown'd, 
And caused your great name o'er the eaUb. 1q i^%<i\M\d, 
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The God who preserved thee by land and sea, 
The God of th' afflicted, is speaking by me ; 
But if my lord Duke his servant won't hear, 
I feel at least that my conscience is clear. 

I'm doing my duty when I presume. 
To plead for the building that's westward of flulme; 
Now, my Lord Duke, I leave it with thee, 
Hoping your Grace will pardon me. 

Attend, my Lord, to a mother's prayer, 
And let your handmaid favour share; 
She asks of your Grace a worthy boon. 
When she pleads for the building that's westward of 
Hulme. 

And I, your servant, will ever pray. 

That God may keep affliction away. 

From your Grace's dwelling, that round your bed, 

The flowers of peace may be daily spread. 



ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE SHIP 

"RESISTANCE," FROM WOOLWICH 

TO MALTA. 

Once more the bold Resistance, 

The mighty deep must roam ; 
God speed her on her sea-bound course, 

Amid the rag\Ag towav. 
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While her majestic bosom may 

Be battling with the tide, 
Let him who rules the boisterous wave, 

The helm in safety guide. 

Though the autumn winds be blowing, 

And nightly colds prevail, 
Let her canvas still be swelling, 

With a fair and prosperous gale. 

She bears part of our soldiers, 

Far from their native soil, 
To where luxurious fruits appear. 

On Malta's pleasant isle. 

Amongst them a beloved son, 
Whose years are but fifteen, 

Full soon call'd from his happy home. 
To serve our gracious Queen. 

I was deceiv'd by flattering hope. 

While fancy led astray. 
Suggesting that my much-lov'd one 

In Woolwich long would stay. 

But now the sad reality 

Is fairly brought to view, 
By the weighing of the anchor, 

And a sorrowful adieu. 

So farewell now, beloved youth. 
Since here you cannot stay. 

Go, for the God of light and truth 
Is with you on the way. 
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I long have prov'd his faithfulness, 

trust you in his name ; 
He changes not like fallen man, 

Jehovah's still the same. 

Go see his wonders in the deep, 

Where mighty billows roar ; 
Go see the bounties of his hand, 

On Malta's pleasant shore. 

For you the parents' prayers ascend, 

For you they bow the knee, 
And will teach your infant brothers dear, 

To supplicate for thee. 

And may the favouring breezes, 
Come quickly o'er the main. 

And bring the glad intelligence, 
To England back again, 

That the brave resistance, 

With all her gallant crew. 
Has safely reach'd her destin'd port; 

Till then, my son, adieu. 



ON SEEING A DRUNKEN SOLDIER, NE 
ELTHAM. 

Behold that human form extended there, 
On earth's cold bosom, 'mid the chilly air ; 
Briars and thorns compose his pillow now, 
And dire intemperance iwms \\\a ^o>iM\iW^N? . 
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Can fancy paint or contemplation scan, 
The awfol state of that degraded man, 
Who now lies wallowing in corruption's sink, 
His soul just shivering on the awful brink. 

Of that dire abyss where the drunkard must 
For ever dwell with souls that are accurs'd; 
Those who will still deface God's, image fair, 
Through all eternity his wrath must bear. 

Such feelings in the writer's breast did reign, 

As she survey'd the sight with heartfelt pain, 

Of a poor soldier, senseless on the sod, f 

ScofTd at by man, his sins abhorr'd by God. 

Yet a poor &ithfu] dog is made to save, 
His worthless master from a gloomy grave; 
Toward the village he his course did bend, 
And met the writer with a faithful friend, 

And by his silent gestures in their sight, 
Show'd them quite plain that something was not right ; 
He quickly tum'd, they follow'd where he led. 
And rais'd the soldier ere his spirit fled. 

I ask you, soldier, — answer if you can, — 
Was not the dog superior to the man? 
Is it God's purpose that it should be so? 
Pause and reflect before you further go. 

Think on your soul, on happiness, and heaven. 
Nor let your health. be to intemperance given ; 
Why should brave men, defenders of our nation, 
Seem lower than the beasts in God's cie^AioYvl 
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ON BEING ASKED TO WRITE ON THE 

CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM, AFTER 

THE BATTLE OF ALMA, 1864. 

I cannot write on Sydenham, 

Though charming to the sight, 
\Vhere sits the Crystal Pdace great, 

In matchless beauty bright. 

Though 1 in raptures and amaze, 

Have all its wonders trac'd, 
I cannot write on Sydenham, 

My mind is in the East. 

O'er the battlefield of Alma 

My thoughts do daily soar, 
\Vliere thousands of our soldiers fell. 

Far from their native shore, 

Who fought against proud Nicholas, 

With all their might and main. 
And caus'd his forces to retreat, 

Quick from the bloody plain. 

The Russians lay in their stronghold. 

On Alma's lofty height. 
Nor did they doubt but victory, 

Would crown them in the fight ; 

And thought to keep our gallant troops, 

Back from Sebastopol, 
In hopes that haughty Nicholas might 

Obtain sole power lo i\i\c. 
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U was their wish to drive theui all 

Into the open sea ; 
But God preserved the valiant ones 

Who fought for liberty. 

And though they showerM shot and shell 

With fury from the hill, 
They could not damp our valiant men, 

Who kept ascending still. 

'Twas there the French and English did 

A conflict dire sustain, 
Though streams of blood were flowing fast 

From many a noble vein. 

Nor did they cease, but boldly pressM 

Up Alma's lofty height ; 
And when the Russians felt their steel, 

They quickly took to flight. 

Nor did they wait their wounded friends 

Or comrades dear to shield. 
But left them weltering in their gore. 

Upon the battle field. 

To cast aside their arms that day, 

Became the common rule ; 
And freed from knapsack and shako, 

They reach Sebastopol. 

O that proud Nicliolas had been there, 

His champions to ha^ seen ; 
It might have almost made him wish. 

That he liad never been 
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The dupe of dire ambition, 
The vain blood-thirsty Czar, 

Who would stamp fair creation with 
The signature of war. 

But he who's caused many a heart, 

Real bitterness to feel, 
Cannot withstand the mighty force, 

Of French and English steel. 

Though safely in St. Petersburg, 
He has his lurking-place, 

I trust our troops will soon be there, 
And meet him face to face. 

But what if danger doth appear, 
From thence he may be gone ; 

For well he knows how to take care 
Of the dear Number One ! 

But though for safety he may roam, 
This spacious globe about, 

One thing we know, — that certainly 
His sins will find him out. 

I cannot write on Sydenham, 
My feelings are depress'd; 

And thoughts of dark Sebastopol 
Heprive me of my rest. 

For though our valiapt heroes did 
A glorious concpbst gain. 

Full many there will suffer much. 
And many -wiW \>e &\«\ti. 
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Yet I can pray Jehovah may, 
Be iiith our forces all, 

And cause the pride of Nicholas 
With Sehastopol to fall. 



THE MARRIED SOLDIER'S RETURN TO 
WOOLWICH. 

Now the wandering soldier to Woolwich has got, 
Where he, for one room, pays the rent of a cot ; 
And has to provide his own candle and coal, 
Which in gunners' pay makes a terrihle hole. 

Bread ten-pence a loaf, and potatoes are dear. 
White turnips are cheap, hut they're yery poor cheer; 
But still the poor soldier seems pleas'd with his state, 
Though the foot of the hed almost touches the grate. 

No wonder that he's reconcil'd to his lot, 
I greatly would marvel if that he was not ; 
When some to their bedrooms must shivering retire, 
He enjoys the sweet warmth of his dear little fire. 

Its last dying rays o'er his futures are shed, 
While in sweet balmy slumffir he lies on his bed ; • 
But when the bright light ol fair morning doth dawn, 
The Boldier then finds that his comforts «xe ^o\v&. 
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For there are the tubs and the washiDg-bo 
And the little ones making a fearful to do: 
Well pleas'd from such scenes of disorder 
He's off to the drill ground to cheer up hit 

But ah ! the poor wife in her dwelling ram 
Fast, fast at her post, there's no running a 
And still at the washtub she's forc'd to w< 
To have a good dinner when he goes on g 



ON RECEIVING ORDERS FOR EME 
FOR BRITISH NORTH AMEJ 

From the city of great London 
The order had come down, 

To hold ourselves in readiness, 
For we were outward bound. 

To British North America 

It seem'd we were to go, 
Where chilly blows the northern blast, 

'Mid heavy falls of snow. 

Where copper-colour'd Indians 
Their blanket cowb do wear, 

And Europeans when they drive, 
In buffalo skins a^i^e\Li. 
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We all were anxious waiting, and 

The vessel had come in, 
To take us out to Halifax, 

Ere winter should begin. 

My heart was very much depressed. 
While I could plainly see, 

My husband was determined, 
A settler there to be. 

I said, Alas, what must I do! 

For my afflicted child 
WiU grow up in the dreary woods, 

Just like a savage wild. 

When by Divine arrangement then, 

Another order came. 
Which sent us to Manchester town. 

Some time there to remain. 

We parted then from many a friend. 
While tears were falling free ; 

We saw the ship unfrirl her sails, 
And bend her course for sea. 



THE DEPARTURE FROM WOOLWICH. 

We left fam'd Woolwich on the third, 

The morning being fair; 
And in two hours after that, 

AjTiv'd at Euston Square. 
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We found a traiu quite ready there. 

And took our places then, 
We left great London city, 

Just at the hour of ten. 

Sometimes we pass'd the fertile plain. 

Sometimes the stately town ; 
Sometimes we were above the earth, 

And sometimes underground. 

The snorting horse, with rapid haste. 

Did quickly pass along, 
And brought us into Birmingham 

Just half an hour past one. 

There we were left of friends bereft, 

Hard fortune to deplore ; 
For the right train did not come in. 

Until the hour of four. 

At length the wish'd-for time arrived, 

And we again set out, 
Straight forward for Manchester town, 

Without the slightest doubt. 

We passM in haste each dreary waste, 
And stopp'd at every station,- 

Longing to see that place to be 
Awhile our destination. 

They kept along the Chester Road, 

As straight as they could do; 
Nor did they seem to change their course^ 

Till we arrived at Cicnt, 
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Soon after it got much too dark, 

The places right to tell ; 
But we knew Manchester five miles off, 

By reason of the smell. 

We were on the way from Birminghaip, 

Indeed a good long time ; 
For we did not enter Manchester 

Till it was almost nine. 

And when we reach'd the wish'd-for spot, 
There was no well-known face, 

Nor kindly look, to welcome us. 
In this dark smoky place. 

Two cahmen to assist us then, 
Appear'd indeed quite willing ; 

But as it was some distance, they 
Must have an extra shilling. 

But thanks and praise he to his name, 

Who ever proves a friend ; 
His gracious hand has brought us safe. 

To our long journey's end. 



O A FRIEND IN HALIFAX, NORTH AMERICA, 
\FTER THE ARRIVAL IN MANCHESTER, 1845. 

We now have reach'd Manchester town. 

And find report was true ; 
Here soot and smoke are plentiful. 

And factories not few. 
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It might have had its origin, 

From some illustrious sweep ; 
For many in reality 

This signature do keep. 

While the sooty fece and awkward grace, 
Show passing strangers round, 

That without doubt it is throughout 
A manufacturing town. 

But outward darkness, my dear friends. 

Is not the worst we find, 
For one that is much greater 

Enwraps the human mind. 

Yet still there are a chosen few. 
Who Christ's bright image bear; 

And amidst the gloomy darkness. 
Their light shines bright and fair. 

This concerning Manchester, 

Is all that I can say; 
Perhaps, dear friends, you may hear more. 

Upon some other day. 

Indeed my muse was almost dead. 

Amid the soot and gloom. 
Till Providence most kindly did, 

Oive us a place in Hulme, 

About two miles from Manchester, 
Where of mud we have our share ; 

Yet we can view the rising sun. 
And breathe the putei wi. 
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And if kind fortune should decree, 

That we again may meet, 
You'll find our cottage No. 2, 

First end of New Lime Street. 

When you have pass'd through Dean's Gate, 

Inquire for Moss Lane ; 
Turn to your right at Brook Street, 

And you will see it plain. 

And should my muse recover, 

You'll be sure to hear again ; 
Please excuse this simple rhyme. 

And I your friend remain. 



3N VISITING THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

I view'd an interesting scene. 

And still the sight was sad; 
It fiird my heart with secret grief, 

And yet it made me glad. 

Full eighty mutes I there beheld, 

Assembled in the place. 
Part of the poor afflicted ones 

Of Adam's fallen race. 

No footsteps roused the heavy ear. 
There was no joyful sound ; 
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Though youth appeared upon each cheek, 
The silence was profound. 

I saw them busily employed, 

As near to them I drew, 
Their little fingers occupied 

With what our tongues can do. 

I grievM affliction to behold, 

But could rejoice to find, 
Such precious means adopted there 

To cultivate the mind. 

Though speechless was the youthfiil tongue, 

Strict order reign'd around. 
And not the least confusion then 

Within the walls was found. 

To the teacher's silent motions, 

They due attention paid. 
And towards the honoured master 

Much love they there display'd. 

By the conduct of the pupils, 

I then could plainly see, 
They all were ruled by tenderness. 

And fair humanity. 

I look'd that day with envy on 

The master good and kind, 
Whose honour'd lot is to instruct 

The dark neglected mind. 

To train the young idea well. 
Whilst it most sweelV^ ^ov««, 
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And safely to the channel guide, 
Where saving knowledge flows ; 

This is an interesting part, 

Committed to his care, 
Which hy Divine appointment yet 

The parents cannot share. 

To all such men society 

A mighty debt doth owe ; 
For them the tender parents' hearts 

With gratitude o'erflow. 

Hope, still indulging fond desire. 
That through their teaching mild. 

May yet be press'd to each fond breast. 
The dear, the long-lost child. 

We know all good must needs proceed 

From the Almighty one. 
Yet we should highly prize the means 

By which his work is done. 
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)N ENDEAVOURING TO GET HER LITTLE 

BOY INTO THE MANCHESTER 

INSTITUTION, 1846. 

I saw a stately building fair^ 

Some distance from the gloom 
Of dark and dreary Manchester; 

It stands westward of Hulme. 
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The outward form deligbts die eye, 
Much more the attentive mind 

In it may view a sweet retreat 
For the poor dumb and blind. 

It is a standing witness there, 
God's goodness g^eat to show, 

Who on the poor afflicted ones, 
Such mercies does bestow. 

In it there's eighty mortals now. 
Whose ears may never hear, 

Nor lips express their sentiments, 
Of hope, of joy, or fear. 

And yet in Gk>d*8 kind providence. 

They all are duly taught. 
By one peculiar language, to 

Explain their silent thought. 

The rich and poor within its walls, 

Alike their time employ; 
And may it not a refuge be, 

For a poor soldier's boy? 

Long toss'd on life's tempestuous wave. 

May he not rest awhile. 
And with his fellow Christians share 

Instruction's cheering smile? 

In early dawn affliction strong 

Did heavy on him press. 
And robb'd him of those mercies great. 

Which others do ^lossee^. 
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Since then I find my anxious mind, 

Has been oppress'd with care; 
But 'tis our heavenly Father's will, 

Each should their trials share. 

You say he's of a tender age, 

The truth of this we find; 
But much superior to his years, 

Is his attentive mind. 

He's eager for instruction now, 

Oh, then his time employ. 
And look with sweet compassion on 

The wandering soldier's boy. 

Full oft when sleep the world embrac'd, 

I cheerfully have toil'd, 
To keep sad want and poverty 

From my beloved child. 

But, alas ! I cannot teach him, 

Salvation's glorious plan, 
That Jesus is the Saviour great, 

Who died for fallen man. 

Nor point him to that city fair, 

Upon the heavenly plain, 
Where tongues are loos'd and ears are quick, 

To catch the heavenly theme. 

He joins us in devotion sweet, 

And bows the willing knee; 
He worships, but, alas ! it is 

An unknown Deity. 
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Then, if it not presumptive be. 

Regard a niother^s prayer, 
And let the wandering soldier's boy 

Some good instruction share. 

For ere the sun for two long years 

May duly fill its station, 
Some foreign land, to us unknown, 

May prove our destination. 

Where such instruction cjm't be found ; 

So now his time employ, 
And from a life of ignorance 

Preserve the soldier's boy. 



ON THE ADMISSION OF GEORGE S. CI 
INTO THE MANCHESTER DEAF AND 
DUMB SCHOOL. 

Now within the walls of Mercy, 

My sweet plant may grow and bloom ; 

God in kindness has remov'd it 
From the sinful streets of Hulmc. 

Now in peace the little wand'rer. 

Sweetly can his time employ ; 
Safely screen'd from persecution, 

Rests the wand'™^ ^oX^xeV^ W . 
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Rescued now from vice and folly, 
No more the vulgar gaze he meets, 

Nor drinks the foul and ])ois*nou8 torrent, 
Flo^ving through the sinful streets. 

His little fingers, always active 

In sad sin and folly's way, 
Will mercifully be directed, 

His new ideas to convey. 

Now our praise and adoration, 
Lord of hosts ! we give to thee ; 

Next, our thanks we duly offer. 
To the worthy committee. 

Blest instruments, by thee appointed, 

To perform thy work below ; 
May they largely share the blessings, 

That from acts of mercy flow. 

Let such lights be ever burning. 
Let them. Lord, thy favour share. 

Long live to succour the afflicted. 
And allay the parents' care. 

Next, we thank the worthy master, 
Who in those walls his time employs. 

Long may he grace his honoured station, 
Gen'rous guardian of the boys. 

Next, we thank the worthy matron. 
Who also did much time employ, 

And with her many friends made interest, 
For the wand 'ring soldier's boy. 
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Next, wc thank the Christian public, 

In and near Manchester town. 
For the kind and generous feeling, 

Strangers in each bosom found. 

They would not su£Fer the afflicted, 

From fair England^s shore to go, 
Till theyM sharM the precious blessings 

That from sweet instruction flow. 

Will not the spicy breeze of India,* 

Waft it to more distant gales? 
Will not a mother's voice be sounding, 

*Mid the lawns and foreign vales ? 

Will she not tell her swarthy kindred. 

While beneath the cedar shade. 
Of the noble gen'rous feeling, 

At Manchester was displayM ? 

If she has ever known the Saviour, 

Or possess'd his spirit mild, 
Her prayers will rise for those who favour'd 

Her afflicted wandering child. 

And when the burning sun of India, 

Wraps itself in evening gloom, 
She'll speak of that blest institution. 

That doth stand westward of Hulme. 

* This is in allusion to the child of ft soldier belonging to 
11th Hussars, admitted into the Institution at the same tii 
and whose mother, a native of India, was on the point of saii 
to her own country. 
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Ob, that fair, that stately structure ! 

Could we nigh it stay awhile, 
To see the fruits of such instruction, 

On our dear afflicted child, 

This would give great consolation, 

And much pleasure to the heart ; 
But we cannot shrink from duty. 

Nor will we act the murm'rer's part, 

Nor fond hope once vainly cherish, 

That we might this priv'lege share. 
For we soon will leave Manchester, 

Going, and we know not where. 

But wherever we may wander, 

Whether it be near or far. 
On thee still our thoughts will ponder, 

Mercy's bright and glowing star. 

There's nought in such sweet recollection 

That should cause the spirit pain ; 
There's hope from that bless'd institution, 

But there's none from Rusholme Lane.* 

An only daughter is recently buried in Riusholmc Cemetery. 
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ON LEAVING MANCHESTER, 

WHERE THE WRITER BURIED AN ONLY DAU6HTBB, 
LEFT A DEAP AND DUMB BOY IN TUB IN8TITUTI0 

Now we say, Farewell, lilaDchester! 

Our time is come, we most away ; 
Near thee still we wish to linger, 

But duty's call we must obey. 

Now to Woolwich we are hastening. 
Where we many friends shall find ; 

But still we'll think upon Manchester, 
And the dear ones left behind. 

And when the warlike music's sounding. 

In the still, the evening gloom. 
We'll speak of that blessed Institution, 

That doth stand westward of Hulme. 

Farewell to the silent mortals. 

Who daily there employment find ; 

Farewell to the worthy teachers 
Of the afflicted dumb and blind. 

May happiness be their attendant, 

Sorrow may they never know ; 
Such kindness as they show to others, 

Tenfold, Lord, on them bestow. 

Greatly bless their worthy pastor, 
Let thy Word with power prevail, 

Till he finds the hope of many, 
Anchor'd safe vjiiYvViv i\ve n«^. 
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Bless, O Lord, cacli libVal mortal, 
Who has a free and willing mind 

To contribute of their substance, 
To the afflicted dumb and blind. 

Keep affliction from their dwellings, 

Let not sorrow them annoy ; 
Greatly bless their blooming offspring. 

May they prove their parents* joy. 

Keep, Lord, from each femily circle, 

The afflicted silent one ; 
Let the parents' hearts be gladdenM, 

By the infant's prattling tongue. 

Farewell, thou, our little darling! 

We feel it hard, indeed, to go, 
And not be able well to tell you. 

The reason why it must be so. 

But harder it would be to see thee 

Going in the way of sin, 
Perishing for lack of knowledge. 

While such treasure you may win. 

Long thy mother tried to teach thee, 

But her efforts prov'd in vain ; 
Alas! from my poor frail instruction, 

No saving knowledge you could gain. 

I've led thee to the pleasant fountain, 
Pluck'd for thee the blooming flower, 

Pointed to its lovely tinture, 
Then toward a higher power. 

o % 
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To what appearM most sweet and lovely, 
I tried your infant mind to bend ; 

Hoping that in blooming natore. 
You its Ood might comprehend. 

At length God in his mercy brought us. 
Where you*ll good instruction share ; 

He knew the mother could not teach you. 
He hearken'd to her earnest prayer. 

Nor do we fear to go and leave thee, 
With those possessM of feelings kind ; 

We still will praise the Lord that brought us 
Where they teach the dumb and blind. 

While we are toss'd on life's rough billows, 
You sweetly can your time employ, 

Where kind hearts are ever watching 
O'er the wandering soldier's boy. 

Long may that blessed Institution, 

Its fair loveliness assume. 
Still shedding rays of heavenly lustre, 

O'er Manchester's smoky gloom. 

And may its worthy kind supporters, 

Still, Lord, thy favour share ; 
In joy be with them, and in sorrow 

Ease the heart and soothe their care. 

And when in thy celestial city, 
They their golden harps employ, 

Let it of them be recorded, 
These received tW soViWci'aXiCi^, 
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Methinks I hear celestial cherubs 
Shouting when to heaven they come, 

Lord, here are they who eharM their substance, 
With the afflicted blind and dumb. 

Amongst them many happy spirits. 
Who when on earth affliction bore^ 

Hail with joy their benefactors, 
Safe arriv'd on Canaan's shore. 



ON HER DEAF AND DUMB SON, 

NOW A PUPIL AT THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND DUMB CHILDREN. 

December 23, 1848. 
With sorrow I have gazed upon 

My much beloved son, 
Who by affliction's heavy stroke. 

Is now quite deaf and dumb. 

I long'd to know his sentiments. 

Whene'er he bowed his knee. 
And seem'd in sweet devotion bent, 

Before the Deity. 

I thought it was a privilege 

1 never could enjoy. 
As soothing words might ne'er proceed 

From my poor speechless boy. 
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I knew he could not hear my voice. 
Though oft his gestures showM, 

That love for me within his hreast. 
With warm emotioo g^owM. 

He had no knowledge of a God, 

Nor of a Saviour kind ; 
For heathen darkness held enwrappM 

His untaught youthful mind. 

But now the heavy gloom's dispersed, 

I hail the pleasant dawn ; 
In yonder Institution they 

Instruct my much-lov'd one ! 

He is ahle to inform me, 

By motions of his hand, 
There is a God of mercy reigns. 

There is a happy land. 

They tell him Jesus suffered, 

His guilty soul to save ; 
They also make him understand. 

There's joy beyond the grave. 

And thus we see the good proceeds 
From such blessM institutions. 

Which arc sustain'd in Britain's isle 
By private contributions. 

Are they not calculated well 

The parent's heart to cheer. 
When they can make the dumb to speak. 

And cause vYie de«k^ xo\v«i«ix\ 
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But can such education 

Indeed extend to all? 
Alas ! those institutions 

In numbers are but small, 

Though almost fifteen thousand are, 

In Britain it q>pearSy 
Whose lips may ne'er express their thoughts, 

Their hopes, their joys, their fears. 

Yet their sad cry ascendeth high, 

Jehovah hears the same ; 
He willeth they should all be taught, 

To know his blessed name. 

Ye honour'd ministers of Christ, 

For them at onee appeal ; 
Speak for the speechless multitude, 

You surely will prevail. 

Ye liberal Christiaos, by whose means 

The Gospel flag's unfurPd, 
Diffusing heavenly brightnes o*er 

A dark and sinful world. 

Remember the afflicted ones. 

With feelings good and kind. 
And help the institutions 

Where they teach the dumb and blind. 
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HUMANITY, OR THE HISTORY OF A CAT. 

Written for the armaement of the Deaf and Dumb ChUdrea 
in Manchester Institution. 

As I sat one night by my own fireside, 

With my fingers and muse as usual employed, 

I heard a sad cry at my cottage door, 

The wind it blew high, and the rain it did pour. 

I hearken 'd again, and I said, "What is that?" 
"Ah, Mother," cried John, "it's a poor little cat;" 
"Let her in," I replied, "for it gives me pain. 
To hear her sad cry 'mid the wind and the rain. 

Thomas open'd the door, and in walk'd the cat, 
Distressedly poor, yea and dripping with wet; 
"Have you got no home then, poor pussy 1" said I, 
She look'd in my face with a pitiful cry. 

"Well, go to the fire, your supper you'll get, 

I'll just go and fetclf it, so, pussy, don't fret," 

She ate up her. supper, and wiped her face, 

Then shook her wet coat, and lay down in her place. 

Next morning by gesture poor puss seem'd to say, 
"I have got no home, do not turn me away;" 
"Well," said I, "Miss Puss, if you're tidy and cleau, 
I shall have no objection to let you remain." 

Now still in our cottage poor pussy is seen, 
She's not very honest, but yet she is clean ; 
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ontented and happy she seems still to be, 
.egardless of sorrow, her heart full of glee. 

he's now strong and healthy, quite slee^d and nice, 
•till fond of her mistress, and loves to catch mice ; 
k> now, little children, I just tell you that 
f ou have heard the short history of poor pussy cat. 

\nd when my little boys to manhood liave grown, 
should they be po^essM of a house of their own, 
[ hopethe^^ will think on the tale just rehears'd, 
\nd open their doors to the poor and distressed. 

Qiough your store may be scanty, a little afford, 
To those in distress, and you'll lend to the Lord ; 
3e will recompense you, and add to your store, 
.{ you soothe the afiiicted and succour the poor. 



DISHONESTY, OR PUSSY IN DISGRACE. 

How fearful is dishonesty, 

When practisM by a cat ! 
Puss had sufficient dinner good. 

But not content with that, 

Sh#fcist go to the kitchen then. 

Just there to steal and cheat ; 
She now has broke a useful dish, 

And gpoilM a piece of meat. 
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But as good seldom happens those 

Who love to cheat and steal, 
She missM her step, and was capsizM 

Into a water pail. 

I said, ^'Miss Puss, I'm not in^linM 

To pity you at all ; 
Your crime indeed is very great, 

The punishment but smalL 

• 

''Another mistress surely would, « 

Have tum'd you out to-night; 
But I donH wish to be severe. 

If you will do what's right. 

'*How can I recommend you, puss. 

When 'I am going away. 
If you don't try and lay aside,| 

That nasty pilfering yray ? 

"If I should say you honest were, 

I should be much to blame; 
And then, to recommend a thief, 

Would it not be a shame? 

"Remember, puss, I took you when 

With poverty oppress'd, 
And underneath my table made 

You still a welcome guest. 

" You never have known hardship, puss, ^« 

Since to our house you came ; 
Then why destroy our property] 

Oh pussy, fie! for shame! 
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"But if you%ill amend your ways, 

And honest try to be, 
You'll travel with your mistress, 

Strange faces yet to see. g 

• 

"Perhaps I'll t$ke you to a place, 

Where cannons loud do roar ; 
Or it may be we'll cross the sea, 

To some far-distant shore. 

"But ^u must be mor% honest, puss. 

And circumspect, I say ; 
Or you'll most likely miss your steps 

Before you'll get half way." 



MISS PUSS'S PETITION TO TRAVEL TO 
WOOLWICH. 

pear master, have compassion now, 

*Upon a little cat, 
Who never yet has grieved you, 

Or given cause to fret. 

Yqp know I've done my duty well, 

Since to your house I came. 
Although in some small matters I 

Indeed have been to blame. 
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Yet I have duly hunted still, ♦ 

With pleasure round your house, 
Nor can you now in comers or 

In cupboards find a mouse. 
• 
But now, as you are going right 

From Manchester away, 
It seems that your poor puss is doom'd. 

Behind you still to stay, 

Expos'd to want and jnistry. 

Dear master, it is true; 
And all because you are afraid. 

That I should scratch and mew. 

Upon your regiment, I confess,* 
I have no lawful claim ; *^ 

I am a poor civilian cat. 
And Pussy is my name. 

But though I've never kam'd to drill. 
Nor with a sword can fight ; 

As well as any other cat, 
I can both scratch and bite. 

I'll do my duty faithfully. 

Dear master, now I say. 
If you will but permit me once, 

To travel by railway. 
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ISS PUSS'S TRAVELS, FROM MANCHESTER 
TO WOOLWICH. 

Good news at length has come to town, 
A letter from dear William Brown, 
And glad I am that he can say, 
The deaf and dumh are well to-day. 

Likewise their teachers good and kind ; 
So now, miss puss, have you a mind, 
Your travels duly to rehearse? 
Say, can you put your trip in verse ? 

Well, puss, 'tis not polite t)f you. 

To answer mistress with a mew ; 

Have you so soon forgot the night, 

When we from Dunn Street took our flight? 

How quick through Manchester we got. 
And soon arriv'd just at Bank Top; 
And there you much attention drew. 
When in my basket you did mew. 

Your mistress was quite hot with shame, 
When lo, the guard up to her came. 
And cried out, ''Missis, what is that? 
I can perceive you have a cat.'* 

Said I, "Although you fault may find, 
Miss Puss shall not be left behind." 
He left mc, and no more did say, 
But fondly would have made rac pay. 
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GrievM at the noise that you did make, 
I often did the basket shake, 
Hoping I might some peace obtain, 
At length I stepp'd into the train. 

But this did not allay your fear. 
Your cry did sound from ear to ear ; 
And finding you went on to fret, 
I on the floor the basket set. 

When loud the sounding bell did say, 
Prepare, for now we go away ; 
With fearful cries you did us greet, 
The gentlemen look'd at their feet 

While master gazed fiercely at 
His mistress and her crying cat, 
And quite distinctly utter 'd, "I 
Will through the window make her fly. 

''That I may solid peace obtain, 
rU of such rubbish clear the train." 
I then repeated, with a sigh, 
''Puss has no home, this makes her cry. 

" Well, just dispatch her if you choose. 
But recollect I have a muse 
That will not hesitate to say, 
You murdered pussy on the way. 

The news shall to Old TrafFord go, 
And then the Deaf and Dumb will know, 
That though you did a promise make, 
The same you did unkindly break." 
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Tliis was a word in season spoke, 
Quite fit to stay the murdVous stroke ; 
For Mr. C. would never choose 
To bear the vengeance of my muse. 

I then the matter to explain. 
Addressed those present in the train ; 
Saying, " There's no cause for alarm, 
This little cat will do no harm. 

"Poor Puss is on her way with me, 
Fam*d London city now to see ; 
And she most likely soon may know, 
How matters do in Woolwich go." 

Good humour'dly they all then smil'd. 
While pleasant jests the time beguil'd; 
Thus went on matters in the train. 
When Stockport Station we did gain. 

Well but it was a fearful night, 
No wonder, puss, you cried with fright ; 
For not content on earth to reign, 
Jack Frost besieged the flying train. 

And o'er the windows in our sight. 
Spread out his chilly robes that night; 
No wonder, puss, you can't explain, 
The horror of a night-going train. 

Loud roars the steam, while sparks do fly, 
And stars bedeck the midnight sky; 
Whilst here and there a glimmering light, 
Just shows the horrors of the night. 
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But now the watchman's loud oration, 
Tells us we're passmg such a station ; 
And now to Whitmore we have got, 
Puss seems contented with her lot. • 

For she, by Morpheus sweetly press'd, 
In balmy sleep had sunk to rest ; 
And many felt the monarch's power. 
As well as pussy, in that hour. 

And Mr. C, amongst the rest. 
Was by his sceptre sweetly press'd ; 
This was the time that I did choose. 
To converse with my pensive muse. 

I rather think it hard, said I, 
To be compell'd so oft to fly, 
Part of the dreary earth across, 
In coaches large, without a horse, 

At present with a crying cat, — 
Well, 'tis a folly now to fret ; 
Then busy memory fondly drew. 
Sweet childhood's dream before my view. 

The pleasant walks, the rural bowers, 
The loving friends, the happy hours, 
The cheerful home, the cottage neat, 
And willows o'er the garden gate, 

The pleasant fields where often I 
Pursued the giddy butterfly ; 
And then the billow's fearful roar, 
The Indian's hut, tlie foreign shore ; 
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St. Lawrence's stream, St. Helen's isle, 
The world's cold frown, religion's smile ; 
And while thus lost in meditation, 
The train had pass'd by many a station. 

I hail'd with joy each cheering light. 
And heard the pleasant word, "All right !' 
But now the steam begins to roar, 
The train moves slower than before. 

And whibt the well-known alteration, 
Tells me we're near a resting station, 
The sleepy traveller lifts his head, 
*' Where are we now?" by some is said. 

**Name the station, guard!" they cry; 
*"Tis Wolverhampton!" they reply. 
Dear William, I'll not in rotation 
Give you the name of every station. 

Perhaps 'tis just enough to say, 
That sixty-two are on the way. 
From when the train has left Banktop, 
Till it to Euston Square has got. 

Of miles the number I'll not tell, 
Because 1 think you know quite well ; 
But now a glowing scene of light. 
Breaks on the weary traveller's sight, 

And by its lustre I can see, 
That near to Birmingham we be ; 
Now tickets must be duly found, 
By all the passengers around. 
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They next infoim us very plain, 
We must be quick and clear the train ; 
While passengers were hurrying out, 
Puss started with a dreadful shout, 

Nor did she e'er her voice restrain, 
Till we had reachM the London train ; 
Some time indeed we had to wait. 
And puss aloud bewail'd her fate. 

And every traveller that we met, 
Was greeted by the crying cat ; 
At length I out of patience grew, 
And on the stones the basket threw. 

Then worse than ever she did shout, 
And made the basket jump about ; 
And no small crowd around her drew, — 
The scene in Birmingham was new. 

And while I was in this condition, 
And thought with pain on the petition, 
Some one officious in the throng. 
Must know to whom she did belong ? 

When John and Thomas cried out, that 
It was their mother's little cat ; 
One night in Hulme we pussy found, 
And now she is for Woolwich bound. 

"Then by her conduct it would seem," 
Cried one, "She does not love the steam ;" 
Then Mr. C. suggested that 
I ought to please xYvc Vib.nOX\t\^ t\sx. 
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And very cruelly did choose, 
To laugh, and speak about "the mews !" 
I then approach 'd in consternation, 
Bordering on desperation, 

And seized the basket once again, 
And hurried to the London train, 
Well pleas'd when past the gazing throng 
The snorting monster mov'd along. 

But to convey this in one part, 
I think I now must make a start ; c 
Nor will I in dark tunnels stay. 
Nor mark the stations on the way. 

Well just at seven we did share, 
A busy scene in Euston Square ; 
There Mr. C. a coach did call, 
To take us right unto Blackwall. 

Thus without further hesitation, 
We set out for the railway station ; 
The driver was from Erin's land, 
And at a loss to understand 

Where'er could be the crying cat. 
For pussy still went on to fret, 
And right and left he look'd about. 
Whenever pussy gave a shout. 

Some time we must at Blackwall wait, 
Ere we could reach Bellwater Gate ; 
I there an aged man did see, 
A Greenwich pensioner was he, 
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And in his charge placed pussy cat, 
For now she had left off to fret ; 
A porter then just passing by, 
Upon the basket cast his eye. 

A Gravescnd steamer just then came, 
He ran with pussy towards the same; 
The pensioner then shouted loud. 
And made his way amongst the crowd 

As quick as he could rightly get. 
Crying, lit is a soldier's cat ; 
ShCi's In my charge, for Woolwich bound ;" 
The porter dropp'd her on the ground. 

Then soon a steamer did appear, 
Which greatly did our spirits cheer ; 
And I am happy to relate, 
At ten we reachM Bellwater Gate. 

Now let the aged and the young. 
And let the much-lov'd deaf and dumb, 
Take warning by this simple rhyme, 
If they to travel should incline. 

And if you're forcM to go away, 
Just let Miss Puss behind you stay. 
Or you'll be known in many a town ; 
So now good bye, dear William Brown. 
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'O THE Dl^AF AND DUMB, ON VIEWING THE 
CARTOONS IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 

^ y young friends, I have been to Westminster Hall, 
^x^d witnessed a scene that was pleasing to all ; 

cirawings both modern and ancient did see, 
^^^e sight was most splendid, the entrance was free. 

wie first, Coeur de Lion, a conquering king, 
*^ein'd pardoning the soldier that caus'd his death sting ; 
^*l the second, you George and the Dragon Ihay see, 
^rj the third, our Great Saviour's descent from the tree; 

4 

^ prince still victorious who all must allow, 
^nce conquered whole legions on Calvary's brow ; 
X'he fourth was king James, when in Scotland proclaimed, 
^re he set out for Britain where he afterwards reigned. • 

TThe fifth shows great Gregory, who seems to bemoan 
The state of the Saxons when captives at Rome ; 
The sixth splendid drawing does Eynesham disclose. 
Reciting the valour of Rouen's fair rose. 

The next is the reign of Victoria our Queen, 
Where peace with sweet smiles is benignantly seen ; 
While fam'd Britain duly to her homage shows. 
And war on the strong lion's back doth repose. 

And here Agriculture seems acting its part. 
And Commerce, enrich'd by Industry and Art; 
On the lap of fair Peace, Love smiling is seen, 
And is weaving q garland quite fit for a queen. 
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In the next good King Alfred and the loaf we find, 
Which he shared with the heggar ; say, was not he kind! 
The ninth shows King Charles conceaPd in the oak, 
The tenth, valiant Pompey receives his death stroke. 

And now he seems laid on his funeral pile, 
For fortune no more on the hero would smile. 
The next was King Edward, who his bounty did share, 
With the people of Calais when besieged they were. 

In the twelfth we the first Prince of Wales there can see; 
The next reprosenteth poor negroes made free. 
The seventeenth the burial of Harold doth show, 
Jn famM Waltham Abbey, a long time ago. 

In the nineteenth a picture of Ireland is given, 
And her sufferings by want in the year '47. 
In.the twenty-first drawing you plainly may see. 
That many great barons assembled there be. 

At the altar so sacred they solemnly swore. 

That King John should their laws and their charter restore; 

Here parents bewailing their children are seen, 

Who by order of John basely murder M had been. 

In the twenty-eighth Alfred does the Saxons incite, 
To prevent the Danes landing; he thought it was right, 
That they to his measures should quickly agree, 
And set out at once to meet them by sea. 

In the twenty-ninth drawing Victoria is seen, 
As Victory there we behold Britain's Queen. 
The next Queen Elizabeth shows to our view, 
As at Tilbury Fort she her troops did review. 
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^ore the sovereign lady on a charger we find, 
^ royal apparel, her attendants behind ; 
•^He white-plumed helmet a page bears along, 
Whilst uncoverM she rides 'mid a numerous throng. 

^be next was a battle most fearful to see, 
^^d it happen'd so late as the year '43 ; 
^eanee was the name of it, as you might hear, 
^"t was a great victory, bought very dear. 

l*he Castle of Cardiff next comes to our view, 
^xirprised at night by Ivor, 'tis true ; 
Xlie son of King Henry full well knew the cause, 
6'or here he's compell'd to restore the Welch laws. 

And now we the battle of Agincourt see, 
-And a sad bloody conflict it secmeth to be ; 
C^reat savage-like archers with cross bows were there, 
Their arms and their breasts were exposed and bare. 

'Twas there Royal Henry taught proud France to yield. 
And bore off the laurels from Agincourt's field ; 
Compared to their numbers he had but a few, 
But they let them know what bold Britons could do. 

Now dearly belov'd ones, if more you would know. 
About these fine drawings, to history go ; 
For certain I am it can tell you of all, 
By art represented in that ancient hall. 
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THE HAPPY LAND. 

There is a happy, happy land, 

In it I claim a part, 
Where tears are wiped from every eye. 

And sorrow from the heart. 

There is no winter in the place 
Where my possession's found ; 

Flowers must still in bloom appear, 
On that celestial ground. 

It is a gift most precious, 

To all who would be wise ; 
The Master freely gives them it, 

Without reward or price. 

His sealed deed and testament. 

Is plain before each eye. 
With his own royal signature, 

Of a deep crimson dye. 

His tenants all are clothed well, 
Through his most gracious care ; 

But none may wear this raiment bright. 
Except a lawfril heir. 

The trees in this delightfril land, 

Must ever green remain, 
Because their roots are watered 

By the pure living stream. 

"When once the weary pilgrim 
Has reachM that happy shore^ 

He bids adieu to sinners all. 
And sin, for evermore. 
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TO MR. P., MASTER OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB SCHOOL. 

Permit me, sir, by these few lines, 

My thankfulness to show, 
Though language fails me to express 

The gratitude I owe. 

To you, who kindly noticed. 

My humble simple rhyme. 
And in behalf of my dear child, 

EmployM your precious time. 

My tears indeed do quickly fall. 

But they are tears of joy. 
To think that God inclin'd your heart. 

To favour my poor boy. 

And if sweet sympathy is raised, 

Through my poor humble rhyme, 
I to my God the praise will give. 

The work is his, not mine. 

You have, sir, by your conduct prov'd 

Yourself the stranger's friend ; 
May joy and peace attend your days, 

And glory crown your end. 

And may the wandering stranger's God, 

Be with you evermore. 
Still bless you in your family. 

Your basket and your store. 
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And when iifc*s scene is ended here, 
May you at God's right hand, 

Amid the ransomM thousands there, 
In heavenly beauty stand. 



ON THE DEATH OF MR. SETON, 

WHO LOST HIS LIFE IN A DUEL WITH LIEUTENANT H. C. I 
HAWKEY, OF THE ROTAL MARINES, PORTSMOUTH. 

ieft7. 

Britannia, mourn ! that such a scene as this, 
Should ever on this far-&med isle find place ; 
That English subjects should so savage turn. 
And their own country's laws despise and spurn. 

For matters trifling in &ir wisdom's eyes, 
To passion's shrine they bring their sacrifice; 
By deadly weapons, awful to record ! 
The soul is hurried to the bar of God, 

Uncalled, unsent-for, fearful to relate ! 

Forced from life's cheering shades to meet his fate; 

While the assassin flies his native shore. 

And leaves his victim weltering all in gore. 

Nor could his death the fiend-like passion bend, 
Or cause the hand of friendship to extend ; 
Oh ! may the name of such for ever die, 
And their false honour in oblivion lie. 
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And may the noble-hearted bold marines, 
Look down with horror on such awful scenes ; 
And those who coolly there could stand and wait, 
TiU Hawkey did his murderous act complete. 

Let their names perish that could thoughtless stand, 
And see such actions between man and man ; 
'Tis fit, indeed, upon our land to bring, 
A heavy judgment from our Heavenly King. 

May justice overtake all those who stood. 
Till earth drank in ill-fated Seton's blood. 
And left the widow and the fatherless, 
To mourn his loss in heartfelt deep distress. 

How can they say their honour they defend. 
Whilst cruelly murdering a beloved friend ! 
Such awful language suits the savage virilds, 
Where learning or religion never smiles. 

Could honour cause the widow's tears to flow, 
And fill the fatherless with bitter woe? 
True honour shrinks from such ignoble strife. 
As would deprive a friend of light and life. 

Oh! would my humble pen could now reveal. 
The sad distress that all tnie Christians feel. 
When men of rank degrade their calling grand, 
And set at naught God's holy pure command. 
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f>N RECEIVING A PRESENT FROM HER 
HUSBAND. 

Woolwich, 1847. 
Well, here is a gift both useful and handsome, 
Presented to me by a husband so kind ; 
And now to thank him for his generous offer, 
I feel that my muse is at present inclined. 

This is not indeed a second-hand matter, 
Nor yet in a pawnshop was it eyer found ; 
It just has been finished by good Mr. Beaven, 
And cost my dear husband the sum of five pounds. 

This he produced from his firugal saving, 
He paid the amount from his scanty store. 
That he might present me this mark of affection, — 
Where's there a husband, indeed, could do more? 

My dear, I will wear it, on my bosom bear it. 
Nor will even poverty cause us to part; 
I prize your kind gift, but can make no return. 
For you know you're already possessed of my heart. 

From your worthy present I do hope to profit. 
Whilst marking the time as it rapidly flies, 
I'll seek well to number my days that are passing, 
That I to salvation become truly wise. 

Should I be called first to pass over Jordan, 
I leave this kind gift once more in your hand ; 
In fulness of hope that again I may meet you. 
In a plcasantcr clime auOi a W\>Y^ex \\i.w^. 
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Now in conclusion, dear husband, I thank you, 
And much 1 do prize your mark of respect ; 
And I trust that through life I wiU still be enabled, 
To show myself worthy of the part you did act. 



TO A DEAF AND DUMB FEMALE IN THE 
MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 

Is it not pleasant, dear Hannah, 

To hail the returning spring, 
And enjoy the fresh breeze of the morning, 

Whilst birds in sweet harmony sing? 

And view the fair handmaids of summer, 

In gardens, in lawns, and in bowers. 
Preparing a sweet pretty garland. 

For Flora, the goddess of flowers? 

Woolwich, dear Hannah, is handsome, 

The air pure and healthy, 'tis true; 
And when nature spreads her green mantle. 

There's much here to gladden our view. 

Here the Thames, bearing shipping and commerce, 

Amid crooked windings is seen ; 
The landscape is fine and extensive, 

And soon will be mantled in grccu. 



On the bonks of the river ore fee<lingr. 
Great numbers of sheep and of kino ; 

And many sweet lambkins arc sporting, 
Or nibbling the grass, soft and fine. 

And when the gfrey mantle of evening. 
O'er nature's fair face gently falls, 

We ean see the far lights in famed Liondon, 
And hear the cloek strike at St. Paul's. 



TO MR. J. M., IN MANCHESTER SCH 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Alas, my pen bears but a feeble part, 
In pointing out the feelings of my heart; 
Nor can a pleasing form of speech pretend, 
To show the love I bear to thee, my friend. 

But yet I never wish to call you mine. 
Though I present to you this Valentine ; 
Already I'm in Hymen's chains confined, 
Then may you gain a partner to your mind. 

May she who fills a place within your breast. 
Be with pure virtue and true wisdom blest ; 
In her may all the graces fteclY ioin, 
And prove to you a \Aeas\T\^N?»^cw<Y[v^. 
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Soothe all your cares on life's sad rugged way, 
Nor e'er from virtue's path attempt to stray ; 
Then will sweet balmy peace around you smile, 
Whilst bless'd with her who can your cares beguile. 

For he who hath a virtuous woman gain'd, 
Has from the Lord a precious gift obtain'd ; 
O may this be your lot, beloved friend. 
That joy and peace may guard you to the end. 



TO MR. M., TEACHER IN THE MANCHESTER 
INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB, ON 
RECEIVING A KIND LETTER FROM HIM. 

Say, gentle youth, what cherub good and kind, 
Imprcss'd upon your generous feeling mind. 
That I to you had sent a Valentine, 
And with it, as you say, a pleasing rhyme. 

Was it the spirit of my angel girl. 
Sent down from heaven in shining bright apparel. 
That with a heavenly touch your feelings press'd. 
Saying, Soothe the sorrow of my mother's breast, 

By telling her that he who once was rude, 
Is now quite happy, and his conduct good ? 
Your letter came like as a gift from heaven. 
An unexpected favour freely given. 
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For which my grateful thanks to you I send, 
And with thcin wishes kind from many a friend, 
Who all do say your conduct worthy be, 
For condescending thus to comfort me. 

May bounteous heaven its gracious care employ, 
To guard the worthy teachers of my boy ; 
And when they comfort others may they know, 
The blessings that from acts of mercy flow. 

And may the generous master, good and kind, 
While on this earth true lasting comfort find ; 
And at the close of life's short transient day. 
May angel bands his soul to heaven convey. 

Where I may hope to recognise my friend, 
In regions fair where pleasures never end ; 
With him the loving partner of his breast. 
And you, my worthy friend, amongst the rest. 

Oh! will you tell my little darling boy. 
My heart is full of thankfulness and joy ; 
And will you say, dear sir, ere you conclude. 
It makes me happy when I hear he's good. 



TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE WOOLWICH 
STEAMBOAT COMPANY. 

KiiJ gentlemen, directors 

Of the Wqplwich Company, 
Whose steamers glide along the Thames, 

In stately majesty, 
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With good accommodation 
For travelling up and down, 

For pleasure or on business, 
To famous London town, 

Will you forgive my humble muse, 

For this her bold intrusion, 
And duly, sirs, the subject weigh, 

To which she makes allusion. 

For the lonely little orphans, 

At present is her plea, 
Who in the Duke of York's School 

Daily instructed be. 

They are indeed, kind gentlemen, 

An interesting band ; 
And many of their parents lie 

Low in a foreign land. 

More than three hundred children there, 

Are found in good employ ; 
And 'tis well knowti that each has been, 

A wandering soldier's boy. 

When, sirs, the pleasant holidays, 
Each youthful heart should cheer. 

Will you prevent the orphan's sigh ? 
Will you wipe off the tear? 

For many a lonely little oile. 
Whole years in school must stay^ 

For want, sirs, of a few half-pence, 
Their passages to pay. . 
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From London to fam*d Woolwich, 

Would it not a credit be, 
And an honour to your Company, 

To let the orphans free 1 

This generous act, kind gentlemen, 
The orphan's heart would cheer ; 

Nor would your funds for it be less, 
At the closing of the year. 

Now, sirs, if you will only grant. 

This boon to Mary Cull, 
She'll always pray your steamers may 

Of passengers be full. 



TO MR. DRAKE, ON PRESENTING HIM WI 
A ROSE TREE. 

I freely make to Mr. Drake, 

A present of this tree, 
Well knowing that my humble gift 

Will not despised be. 

It comes, sir, from the hand of one. 
Who hopes, 'mid heavenly flowers. 

Eternally your face to see, 
In Zion's happy \)ovf«s *, 
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Where the fair Rose of Sharon throws, 
Bright lustre o'er the scene; 

And heavenly dews their sweets diffuse, 
O'er fields of living green. 

And may this tree an emblem be, 

Of her you love so dear; 
Sweets like the rose may she disclose, 

Your path through life to cheer. 

And may the rose bud that just now 

Is nourish'd by your hand, 
Be numbered with the fairest flowers 

That grace our favour'd land. 

May the fierce breeze of foul disease, 
Ne'er blight its tender bloom, 

Nor cause the parents' hope to sink. 
In the dark gloomy tomb. 

Accept this tree, kind sir, from me, 

It bears a handsome rose ; 
And may it be the fairest plant 

lliat in your garden grows. 

And if on it you chance to gaze,' ' 
Whilst graced with vernal bloom. 

You'll think on her whose flowers droop 
In the dark gloomy tomb. 
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TO H. F., MEDICAL OFFICER, 

WHILE RESIDING IN CANADA, BRITISH NORTH AMERICi 

February, 1848. 
Though absent you are not forgot. 

Many here your loss deplore, 
And do much bewail your absence 

From fair England's pleasant shore. 

With respect your name's oft mention'd, 

At the humble suiferer's bfed; 
Oft I hear the poor invoking 

God's rich blessings on your head. 

'Tis hut just they should acknowledge 

A tribute they so largely owe ; 
None can prevent the heavenly torrent 

Of heartfelt gratitude to flow. 

May favouring breezes safely waft thee, 

Back to England once again ; 
May the hand of mercy guard you, 

Safely o'er the boisterous main ; 

t 

That the poor once more may profit, 

From your skill and tender care ; 
Do not think, sir, that I flatter, 

Many join me in this prayer. 

There's nothing selfish in my wishes, 

I no longer have a claim 
On your medical profession, 

Yet still I love your honour'd name. 
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Borne on gratitude's sweet pinions, 
My muse has dared to cross the main, 

For favours past once more to thank you ; 
Regard her not with cold disdain. 

You can't prevent the hee extracting, 

From opening flowers that food it sought; 

No more can you, by cold repulses, 
Stay the unchain'd grateful thought. 

God has made you a rich blessing. 

To our humble family ; 
And still we'll pray you may be happy, 

In time and through eternity. 



TO MR. T. D., ON HIS MARRIAGE WITH 
MISS Y. 

Beloved friend, will you accept 
# These humble lines from me? 
A small return for what of late 
I have received from thee. 

I mean the handsome cards and verse, 

By which I understand, 
That on the female you adore, 

You have bestowed your hand. 
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No longer 'mid the bachelors 

Your name is to be found ; 
I therefore pray your union may. 

With happiness be crownM. 

And that the partner of your breast. 

In temper be as sweet, 
As lilies when their leaves expand. 

The rising sun to greet. 

May patience and forbearance still. 

Your pious mind direct, 
And from the weaker vessel you 

Will not too much expect. 

And thus you sweetly may preserve, 

From ruin and decay, 
The pleasant flowers that love's fair hand 

Ha^ strewed upon your way. 

While heavenly grace with much increase. 
Around each heart shaU twine, 

And in good works you'll both appear. 
As fruitfol as the vine. 

May this your happy'portion be. 

Until your cup is foil 
Of choicest blessings, this is now 

The prayer of Mary Cull. 
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TO J. T., ESQ., CLERK OF WORKS. 

February, 1851. 
Worthy sir, I humbly trust 

That no offence is given, 
Through this request that you will send 

A man to twenty -seven ; 

Either a sapper ot marine, 

No matter what's his class, 
If he possesses skill to stop 

The still escaping gas. 

Foul suffocation to prevent, 

Our doors we open keep, 
And till the gas is quite turned off, 

We dare not go to sleep. 



TO J. T., ESQ., CLERK OF WORKS. 

March 5, 1851. 
Accept, kind sir, my humble thanks. 

For kindness shown of late; 
The gas is stopp'd by your command. 

That work is quite complete. 



Yet do bear with me whilst I say, 

I cannot well endure, 
To see the pipes, since Friday last, 

All naked round the floor. 

Here broken boards and crooked nails^ 

Are duly strew'd about ; 
Whilst for the sappers every day, 

In vain I'm looking out. 

Oh send me one or two, kind sir. 
With boards both new and {^n, 

To mend the floor, that I may get 
My place to rights again. 

And I will pray your dwelling may 

Of happiness be full ; 
Remaining stiU, widi due respect, 

Your servant, Mary Cull. 



TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF A KAILW 
STATION. 

Sir, it's right that you should know it, 
Your ticket server wrong'd a poet, 
And greatly spoil'd his meditation, 
At the Shoreditch railway station. 
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Arriving there the train he found, 
In motion, and for Woolwich bonnd ; 
He quickly laid his money down, 
It was a shilling, not a crown. 

The change was given fair and clear, 

But still no ticket did appear; 

And he no observation made, 

But thought all right, sir, when he paid. 

But ere he had arrived half way. 
They sought his ticket, truth to say ; 
But as he had got none in store, 
They made him pay just four pence more. 

He now would for his money plead, 
And that in future clerks be made 
Their duty to discharge, and know it, 
Nor try again to cheat a poet. 



ON THf; DEATH OF A BELOVED FRIEND, 

WHO DIED AT WOOLWICH, AUGUST, 1849. 

Alas ! my mind is gloomy now, 

My feelings are depress'd ; 
The earth is pcssing heavy on 

A youthful mother's breast, 
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Whose presence oft hftth cheered me. 

Id eTening's pleuut horns. 
And in whose hreast sweet friendship glowM, 

With all-endemring powers. 

The flower of heslth just Uooming bright. 

Upon her cheeks was seen; 
Wliile length of days seem'd written on 

Her youthful hrow serene. 

But death has pluck'd the pleasant flower, 
And nippM its tender bloom ; 
• And thus her bright meridian sun. 
Is set at eariy noon. 

She had pass'd through nature's conflict, 

And with a mother's pride, 
Beheld her lovely dau^ter dear 

Reposing at her aide. 

Her husband's heart was gladdened, 

Joy beamed in every eye; 
Alas; we little thought that death. 

Sad death ! was lurking nigh. 

A burning fever seized her, 

And painful to relate, 
In three short days the fierce disease 

Did its foul work complete. 

Now o'er the mother's new-made grave. 

The autumn wind doth blow. 
Whilst her sweet babe doth still remain 

In this vain world below. 
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yVe grieve to see a blooming youth, 
Stretch'd on death's gloomy bier ; 

And on the smiling infant's grave, 
We often drop a tear; 

But when a mother's taken hence, 

The infant left behind, 
It spreads a gloom more heavy on 

The tender feeling mind. 



O THE SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. BRIDE'S 
SCHOOL, CHESTER. 

Your message, sir, I have received, 

And do rejoice to find. 
The blessed word of sacred truth, 

Press'd on the youthful mind. 

I love to hear my little boy, 

A Scripture reference make. 
Although it might a few pence more^ 

Out of my pocket take. 

The reference, sir, is very good. 

That you with me do leave ; 
I know it is more blessed still 

To give than to receive. 
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Yet I can't help but think, dear sir, 
That in the blessed book. 

There is no verse to which we are 
More often called to look. 

Thanks to the Christian public still. 
There's scarce a Sabbath day. 

But they give an opportunity 
This text well to obey. 

I sympathize with Irishmen, 
And would rejoice to find. 

The blessed beams of Gospel light, 
Illumine every mind. 

But, sir, there is a portion. 
Perhaps to you weH known. 

Speaks something about charity 
Beginning first at home. 

And there is in this neighbourhood, 
Full many a dying soul, 

Living in fearful ignorance 
Of what would make them whole. 

Lo, while the blessed word of life, 
You're sending here and there, 

I hope you'll think of Handbridge, 
If you can any spare. 
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N THE DEATH OP HANSE IRVIN, OF THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY, 

-WHO DIED AT HULME, NEAR MANCHESTER, 
DECEMBER 22, 1845. 

I beheld a form in the evening gloom, 
Gliding slowly aloBg a small street in Hulme ; 
Pale was his visage and heavy his eye. 
It was a poor soldier returning to die. 

In the gloom of Manchester his health did decline. 
Which caused him to visit his own native clime; 
But he found no relief in the land of his hirth, 
For alas ! his days were all numbered on earth. 

He had just retum'd from his own native land, i 
Where he felt the kind press of each friendly hafti^' 
And gazed on the scenes which in youth were so dear, 
Even after the lapse of many a year. 

Sweet friendship endeavour'd to soothe his sad pain, 
And lessen his cares, but alas ! in vain ; 
Disease in his members had triumphed high. 
And we see the poor soldier returning to die. 

But why should he leave his own native soil. 
To resign his breath on our English isle? 
No wonder, indeed, he should wish to return, 
A wife and six children his absence did mourn, 

Who by his labour and care were fed. 
And depended on him for their daily bread; 
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But now they behold with a watery eye, 
The father, the husband, retaming to die. 

I saw him when laid on his dying bed, 
Many, though short, were the prayers that he said; 
Sweet mercy, indeed, was his only theme. 
This mercy he sought in Jesus's name. 

On the twenty-second he resign'd his breath. 
And bid farewell to the vain scenes of earth. 
Leaving his wife and children to mourn, 
The absence of him who is from them borne. 

On the twenty-fourth day they took him away. 
And laid his remains in the gloomy tomb; 
There was sorrow displayed while the martial parade, 
Bore the father away from his home. 

1 tt|n bent my way to the humble cot. 
Where I the poor widow did see ; 
Six children were there, her sorrow to share^ 
And one was a babe on the knee. 



ON THE BIRTHDAY OF MR. HARRY INGLB 
ANDERSON, 1846. 

Well, Mr. Harry, I must say. 
These lines I write on your birthday ; 
Well we remember when you came. 
To that sweet cottage in the lane, 
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Near ancient Chestcr^s mouldering towers, 
Where grow the lovely shrubs and flowers ; 
From thence to Birmingham you went, 
To Woolwich next your course you bent, 

Where 'twas agreed by one and all, 
They should you Harry Ingles call ; 
Now near Manchester's sooty gloom. 
You grew a flower in full bloom. 

A flower most rare you do appear. 
Three times transplanted in one year ; 
But now we trust you ease will take^ 
And rest awhile for resting's sake. 

Where next you are to bloom and grow, 
Is quite beyond our power to know ; 
But wheresoever it may be. 
We trust you'll many birthdays see. 



MRS. BATEMAN, OF MANCHESTER, ON THE 
DEATH OF HER BELOVED HUSBAND. 

Sad mourner, I do grieve for thee ! 

Heartrending is thy case; 
Your husband in the prime of life, 

Snatch'd from your fond embrace. 
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JTo death's tyrannic power, 

He fell a sacrifice ; 
Now in the monster's icy grasp, 

The tender husband lies. 

Sad, sad must be the dwelling, 
Where pleasure did abound ; 

For joy is fled, and in its stead. 
Deep sorrow now is found. 

No more the husband's cheering voice, 
Sounds sweetly in your ears ; 

Alas ! he's gone, the much-lov'd one, 
That shared your joys and fears. 

Too well, alas'WIPm taught to know. 

The melancholy gloom. 
That grey-eyed evening duly sheds, 

Throughout the empty room. 

Is there no balm to heal the wound ? 

None strong enough to save ? 
O yes, my friend, there is a hope 

That blooms beyond the grave. 

When you and I behind that cloud, 

Are privileged to reign, 
What now seems dark and sorroMrful, 

Will then be clear and plain. 

Oh ! let us think upon the time 
When friends again will meet, 

Amid the cherubim that cast 
Their crov/ns aX lesMs^ ^<iviV. 
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No coffin lids will there conceal, 
The dear, the much-loved fece ; 

The widow's tears, the mother's sighs, 
In heaven find no place. 

Take comfort, then, beloved friend. 
And raise your thoughts on high ; 

The righteous rest, in Jesus blest, 
The wicked only die. 



O MISS KNIGHT, MATRON OF THE DEAF 
AND DUMB SCHOOL, MANCHESTER. 

Full well I know, beloved friend, 

You have a feeling heart, 
And with sad mourners well can bear, 

A sympathising part. 

No wonder, then, that you do grieve. 

For your dear friend that's gone ; 
From what you say, it will be hard 

To find another one. 

So much inclined the afflicted ones 

To pity and to love ; 
But let us not despair, my friend, 

While Jesus reigns above. 

Though when we see a useful one, 

Snatch'd quickly from our view; 
Like those of old we oft cry out. 

What now must Israel do! 
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'Twas Is^raers God thmt gave the stroke. 

For some important end ; 
And while he reigns the deaf and dumb 

Will never want a friend. 



OX A POLITICAL CARICATURE, 

REPRESENTING SIR ROBERT PESL, IN A NURSS*8 COSTTMI, 

FEEDING DANIEL 0*CONNELL WITH TUB MATNOOTH QRAKT, 

MHILE THE LATTER APPEARED CRYING FOE TUK MOON. 

O poor nurse P., I well can see, 

You will repent it soon. 
For so indulging that bad boy, 

Who still cries for the moon. 

Your nice baked pies will not suffice. 

Mind what I say is truth. 
Though you oppress the working poor. 

By keeping up Maynooth. 

For Dan. he is a stubborn boy. 

Now far beyond subjection, 
Because in youth you did withhold 

From him his due correction. 

Maynooth's indeed a fiimous plan, 

But it will never do, 
For Dan is such a ^Tced-^ lad. 

He wauls l\\e \]moTv xoo. 
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For he cannot be satisfied, 
Nor think his work complete, 

Till dear nurse Peel he'll make to reel. 
Head foremost from the seat. 

O what a very naughty boy, 

To have it in his mind, 
To treat his loving nurse this way, 

Who has been ever kind. 

Just yesterday your Dan. did say, 
Amongst his friends, forsooth. 

You sent a sup of honey sweet. 
To catch flies at Maynooth. 

But Irish flies, he says, are wise. 
They do not hke such bites ; 

They'll have their fill of wholesome food. 
And that he calls their rights. 

So good nurse P., I counsel thee, 

Ere you're left in the lurch, 
To keep a little oflF Maynooth, 

And with it buy a birch. 

And deal to Dan. what he deserves. 
Both morning, night, and noon. 

Or you will find this naughty boy 
Will still cry for the moon. 
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ON BEING TAKEN BY HER HUSBAND TO 
SEE THE ILLUMINATION IN MANCHESTER, 
IN HONOUR OF FREE *RADE. 

August 4, 1846. 
My husband said, Dear Mary, come 

Along with me this night ; 
I'll take you where indeed you'll see, 

A very splendid sight. 

For thousands are assembled. 

Of different rank and station, 
This night in famed Manchester town, 

To see the illumination. 

It will indeed be such a sight, 

As seldom is displayed ; 
And it is right we should rejoice. 

Now we have got free trade. 

I laid aside my needle then, 

And put my work away, 
Well pleased that it indeed was not. 

My regular washing day. 

But when we reached Manchester town. 

Sad was our situation ; 
For darkness* quite beset each path. 

Great was our consternation. 

Cabmen did shout with all their might, 
The people all to warn ; 

* The' town lamps were all extinguished, the better to shi 
the brilliancy of the scene. 
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As sailors when in danger's way, 
Or pilots in a storm. 

A moving dCss did slowly pass, 

Of every rank and station ; 
Ah me, said I, is this indeed 

The great illumination? 

We saw some ornamental stars, 
Faint was the light they shed; 

And some indeed were scarcely fit 
To light a man to hed. 

But reeling forms ahout the streets, 
Soon to our view displayed. 

That many there were occupied 
In keeping up free trade. 

No one need say we went astray, 
And thereby miss'd the sight ; 

For like the rest, we duly pressM, 
Where'er we saw a light. 

When we retired from Mosely Street, 

We were in darkness quite, 
Until a pair of spectacles 

Afforded us some light. 

Thanks to the generous owners still. 

Who such a sign displayed. 
That old as well as young might see. 

The beauty of free trade. 

We wandered then down Market Street, 
And through an unknown part, 
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And entering into King Street, 
Beheld the Auction Mart. 

This was indeed, I roust confess, 

A very sorry station ; 
Here young and old did push and crusb^ 

To see the illumination. 

Just then we homeward bent our way. 

While to myself I said, 
Were folks as anxious for free grace. 

As they are for free trade, 

They would not grope thus in the dark. 

Nor mourn their situation, 
But in the mind would always find 

A bright illumination. 



TO A HUSBAND, ON HIS NEGLECTING T 
MEND A COFFEE POT. 

Dear C, how changed is the scene. 
Since you and 1 have lovers been ; 
Since we first view*d fair Flora's smile. 
Upon St. Helen's lovely isle. 

Whilst straying by the murmuring rill. 
Or wandering o'er the sweet Bell Hill, 
Your cares for me they were not few, 
The flowers each mom were fresh and new. 
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With which you deck'd the pleasant bower 
Where oft I spent the leisure hour ; 
Where'er I bent my artless way, 
You on that path were sure to stray. 

You told me that a married life 
Was full of pleasure, free from strife ; 
You said you'd always be the same, 
I think in this you were to blame. 

Were you not changed, Mr. C, 
My coflFee pot would mended be ; 
I told you three long weeks ago. 
The handle was broken off, you know. 

You promis'd you would solder bring. 
You know that you did no such thing; 
It well may put my temper out, 
While for a handle I use the spout. 

The spout, as I might well expect. 
Refuses now its part to act ; 
It has broke off, the truth 1 say. 
Which tries my temper much to-day. 

And makes me think you careless be. 
About your wife and family; 
Then if you wish to do what's right. 
The solder bring this very night. 

That I may never have again. 
Of you just reason to complain, 
But that you'll always ready be, 
To help in each difficulty. 
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TO SOLDIERS AND THEIR FAMILIES ON TH 
ABSENCE OF THEIR BELOVED CHAPLAIN 
THE REV. W. M. WRIGHT, 

WHO LEFT, FOR A SEASON, THE SCENE OF HIS LABOURS 
ON ACCOUNT OF HIS HEALTH. 

My friends, I see you grieved be, 

For him that's far away ; 
And so you should, he for your good. 

Has laboured night and day. 

The toil he shared has much impaired 

His health and spirits too. 
Which to retrieve, he had to leave, 

The much-beloved few. 

Who oft did meet his counsel sweet, 

On Woolwich Common fair. 
Where cots are seen, both neat and clean, 

'Mid pure untainted air. 

To memory still that School house will, 

Recall each eu-nest prayer, 
That he has made, in faith array'd. 

For all beneath his care. 

None ever there did try to rear. 

The standard of our Lord, 
'Till he appear'd, and volunteer'd 

For Christ to bear record. 

To guide you right was his delight, 
His witness is on high; 
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Salvation's plan, free gift to man, 
He brought before the eye. 

Then let the young, with heart and tongue, 

Yes, and the aged too, 
Unite and pray that God soon may, 

His wonted strength renew. 



N THE SUFFERINGS OF THE FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND, 1845. 

Fair virgin of celestial birth, 

You've been severely tried. 
But now appear in lustre clear. 

Like silver purified. 

Satan on you did vent his rage, 

You boldly stood the shock. 
For your foundation's firmly placed, 

Upon a solid rock. 

Hail ! blessed witness of the truth ! 

Your worth cannot be told ; 
Long may your light shine pure and bright, 

As in the days of old. 

In you we find the ancient times. 

Brought up before our eyes. 
When faithful martyrs freely gave 

Their lives a sacrifice. 
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TO CAPTAIN J. R. ANDERSON, R.A., ON HIS 
DEPARTURE FOR TURKEY, APRIL, 1854. 

Sir, I hear with deep emotion, 
You must cross the sea once more. 
To oppose the hostile robbers. 
Who pervade the eastern shore. 

May God be with you o'er the ocean, 
Is the earnest heartfelt prayer. 
Of many dear ones \n this nation. 
Who your joy and sorrows share. 

And if caird to bloody conflict, 

May his hand support you still ; 

For well I know you'll brave all danger. 

Your arduous duty to fulfil. 

Yes, I know your dauntless courage 
Would lead you on through scenes most dire. 
As you largely share the spirit, 
Of your dear heroic sire. 

But the God that him protected. 
Through the Peninsular strife, 
And through scenes of blood and carnage. 
Still prolonged his precious life, 

Will, we trust, protect his children. 
While truth and freedom they maintain. 
And wreathe their brows with deathless laurels. 
If called to action on the plain. 
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J HEARING A SOLDIER'S WIFE REPROVE 
HER HUSBAND FOR SAYING SHE HAD 
THE GOUT. 

Dear husband, do not jeer me, 

You put my temper out, 
When with a taunting smile you say, 

"How is it with your gout?" 

Methinks a blush would better suit 

Your features in this case. 
For if your wife has had the gout, 

Wonders will never cease. 

To bed at one, and up at four. 

And all day going about ; 
It is not, then, a likely thing, 

That I could have the gout. 

I fourteen years have been your wife, 

And during that long time. 
The exercise that I have shared. 

Is far beyond my rhyme. 

I fifteen times with children small. 

Was forc'd to move about. 
And often on strange faces gazed ; 

How could I have the gout? 

Oft when sweet slumber sealM your eyes, 

I've toilM the night throughout; 
So ask your conscience, husband dear. 

If I could have the gout. 
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You say, you never bid me work, 
In that you have no blame; 

If you did not your income did, 
And that is just the same. 

Now if you will my pardon beg, 

I'll freely you excuse; 
If not, you still may justly dread, 

The language I may use. 

If you again commence to tease, 
You'll get a heavier stroke; 

Nor can I now my tongue restrain. 
If you will still provoke. 



TO MR. v., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SI< 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, WOOLWICH. 

Last Monday, sir, with much delight, 

I join'd the youthful throng, 
And to the Common, from your school, 

With them I moved along. 

It gave me pleasure to behold. 

Each sweet and happy face, 
While o'er the green, in artless mirth, 

Tliey did each other chase. 

I thought it was a blessed thing, 

When God the heart inclin'd, 
To impress the word of endless truth. 

Upon the youthful mind. 
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I pray'd that he such righteous deeds, 

Abundantly might bless ; 
And that he would such labours crown, 

With profit and success. 

I heard with joy the little ones, 

Their pieces all rehearse ; 
Some were in prose, some, I believe, 

In humble simple verse. 

But oh ! my heart within me sank, 
To find no youthful tongue. 

No infant voice, repeat a verse. 
For the afflicted dumb. 

I said. Lord Jesus, be their friend, 

Thy people will not hear ; 
Yet for the dear afflicted ones, 

I still will drop a tear. 

Perhaps that Mr. V. may say, 
You have one deaf and dumb; 

No wonder that such feelings, then. 
Should in your bosom come. 

But why is this affliction laid 

On my beloved child? 
It comes not from an angry judge. 

But from a Saviour mild. 

A Saviour that in infancy. 
My stubborn will did bend. 

And since that time has prov'd to me, 
A never-failing friend. 
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In foreign realms and lands remote. 
It always cheerM my mind, 

When I could lead a little one 
To Christ the Saviour kind. 

Now if his heavy hand is rais'd, 

On my beloved son. 
Is it not so that I might speak, 

For the afflicted dumb? 

To Mr. V. I raisM my voice. 
And quite convinced I was. 

He would come forward like a man. 
In such a noble cause. 



ON THE HOME MISSIONARY AT HULM 
MANCHESTER. 

Hail, happy messenger of peace ! 

Most blessed is thy lot; 
Thrice welcome for the Master's sake, 

Into my humble cot. 

You come not in the garb of war. 

Nor with sad faction's strife ; 
But simply aim to teach the poor, 

The way of endless life. 

According to divine command, 

'Tis come within our reach ; 
For to the floor, our Saviour said, 

You must the Gospel preach. 
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BlessM are our eyes that see this day, 
When men like you will come, 

To bring the Gospel's joyful news, 
Into each humble home. 

Oh ! hear the word of endless life, 

Inhabitants of Hulme ; 
Receive the Gospel's joyful news, 

Ere death does thee consume. 

When sore disease afflicts the frame, 

You commonly can say. 
Oh! Where's the missionary now? 

I want to hear him pray. 

But oh ! vain mortals, if in health, 

You will go on in sin. 
The Lord may mock when fears arise. 

And angujsh reigns within. 

Or can you promise time and sense, 
When death shall call on thee, 

To fetch the holy man of God, 
To supplicate for thee? 

Or can you promise God will hear 

You in death's awful hour. 
If you devote your health and strength, 

To sin's sad slavish power ? 

Then do not feign yourselves from home. 
While you stand on the floor; 

Nor cheat your souls of heavenly br«id. 
While it is at the door. 
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Receive this man and hear him, for 
Good tidings he does bring; 

It is a heavenly message sweet, 
From Christ omr glorious king. 

And weW 'tis calculated to 

Dispel the heavy gloom, 
Of darkness, sin, and error great. 

In poor benighted Hulme. 



TO THREE SONS, WITH THE GIFT OF A 
BIBLE TO EACH. 

Dear children, here's a treasure great, 

Committed to your care; 
O may its truth impress each heart ! 

This is your mother's prayer. 

In early youth I lov'd this book, 

My mind was with it stor'd; 
And midst the many ills of life. 

It still doth peace afPord. 

But when this book you open'd have, 

Ere you to read begin, 
Pray that the Holy Spirit may 

Shed his bright light within. 
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ON THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 
AND HIS CREWS. 

The gloomy tidings now have rcach'd our shore, 
That Sir John Franklin is, alas ! no more ; 
Much cause have we to fear the account is true, 
From facts by Dr. Rac now brought to view. 

That he, with all his enterprising band, 
Is lowly laid by want's distressing hand ; 
Six score and eighteen souls, sad to relate! 
In icy regions met this gloomy fate. 

In vain our ships have crossM the ocean o'er, 
The chilly arctic regions to explore. 
In search of those who to increase the store 
Of useful knowledge left their native shore. 

In vain were Lady Franklin's efforts great, 
To save ber husband from his gloomy fate; 
For ere her well-stor'd bark had left this shore, 
Her much-lov'd husband was, alas ! no more. 

For sad misfortunes long ere that had wreck'd, 
The tenements of mighty intellect ; 
And left our nation long to mourn the loss, 
Of those brave men who did the ocean cross. 

What arc the horrors of Sebastopol, 
Where death, alas ! with awful power bears rule, 
Conipar'd with what that enterprising i)and. 
Was doom'd to suffer in a frozen land? 
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But stay, my active thought, nor dare to trace, 
Their sufferings <lirc in that wild savage place; 
]^ut let me hope tliat 'mid the awful strife, 
Ere death had stopp'd the crimson stream of life, 

When earthly hope, with all its charms, had fled, 
Their thoughts to high and happier scenes were led; 
That boundless knowledge now is all their own, 
Where hunger, cold, and sufferings are unknown. 

Oh ! may sweet sympathy pervade each breast. 
For their relations, now with grief depressed; 
Nor let their widows e'er neglected be. 
Amid the glow of heavenly charity. 

And may each child of that ill-fated band. 
Be nourish'd by a nation's generous hand. 
Who sought the arctic regions to explore. 
In quest of knowledge to increase its store. 



ON THE ADVANCE OF OUR ARMY TO THE 
BATTLE OF ALMA, SEPTEMBER 20, 1854. 

The sun on that morning shed glorious light. 
On our army in motion preparing to fight, 
And checr'd many thousands that day on the plain. 
Who were ne'er to behold its bright rising aguin. 
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At nine in the morning our troops mov'd along, 
The men in high spirits, the columns were strong ; 
All longing to meet the proud Russians that day, 
And from their strong fortress to drive them away. 

The bright sun on a nobler band could not shine. 
Than those moving onward with shipping in line ; 
And brilliant indeed was their martial display, 
As they press'd to the scene of fierce action that day. 

Prince MenschikolF look'd from his tower of might, 
On our armies' advance to unequal fight; 
And like great Goliath with David the youth, 
Despised the defenders of freedom and truth. 

"They never can reach," he then vauntingly cried, 
" A camp so by nature and art fortified ; 
The peaks of our Alma in strength do excel. 
And saints of our nation are guarding them well." 

But God mark'd his vain and presumptuous boast, 
And caused great confusion that day in his host; 
While well-tempcr'd steel, with each thundering gim, 
Drove saints from their posts and made sinners to run. 

The vulture then flew from his strong gory nest, 
While blood of the innocent reek'd from his crest ; 
And in less than four hours of desperate fight, 
Our standard was planted on Alma's proud height. 

A token indeed that the time's nigh at hand, 
When the banner of freedom will wave o'er that land, 
And Russia will be from her bondage releas'd. 
That thraldom imposed by the wiles of the beast. 

s 2 
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For God flcth already the tyrant oppose, 
He's tumiog hiiu back with a hook in his noee; 
By the way that he came that way hell return, 
His fall will be certain, and few will it mourn. 

It was not through wisdom, nor merit, nor might, 
That our valiant heroes provM lords of the fight ; 
They ne'er could have triumphM in that bloody fray, 
Had mighty Jeiiovah been absent that day. 

But prayers from the faithful had reach'd to the sky, 
For truth's preservation ascended on high ; 
And God came in answer, with power and niisrht, 
And led our brave forces up Alma's great height. 

But thanks from the nations will ever be due. 
To those heroes appointed the scene to go through ; 
Nor are they less honour'd who fell in the £ght, 
Though wrapt in the darkness of death's gloomy nigbt. 

For when tyrant Nicholas on earth can't be trac'd, 
Fame's banner will wave o'er that ground in the East, 
AV'here slumber the brave who bled for the cause 
Of freedom and justice 'gainst despotic laws. 

Now, Cliristians belov'd, let our prayers ever be, 
That our allies may conquer by land and by sea ; 
That love for the truth with our union may blend, 
Till peace o'er the earth doth her blessing extend. 
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N SEEING A LOCK OF HAIR CUT FROM 
HE MANE OF A CHARGER SHOT UNDER 
OLONEL LAKE, OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 
T THE BATTLE OF ALMA, SEPTEMBER 20, 
1864. 

I saw a sight which caus'd both joy and pain, 
A lock of hair cut from the flowing mane 
Of a bold charger that on Alma's height, 
Fell 'neath its master in the bloody fight. 

I griev'd to thinic death's messenger had trac'd, 
And spent its fury on a sinless beast; 
But felt that joy which language cannot tell, 
Because the horse and not the master fell. 

Blest be the gracious hand that spar'd his life. 
While thousands fell amid the bloody strife; 
For well the wounded and the dying knows. 
That sweet compassion in his bosom flows. 

For when the Russian columns strong gave way. 
And victory crown'd our valiant men that day, 
He did the hand of sympathy extend. 
And prov'd himself the sufferer's humane friend. 

He staid his troops when on their foe-bound way. 
Directing them to where the wounded lay; 
Go raise those bleeding heroes, then he said. 
Convey them gently from that gory bed. 
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To where they'll have a surgeon's care and skill ; 
His men obey him with a ready will ; 
And tHus the hero, spar'd in desperate strife, 
Was made the means of saving many a life. 

Those facts were brought to busy memory plain, 
Whilst I survey'd part of the flowing mane, 
Cut from that eharger slain on Alma's height, 
And sent to England from the bloody fight. 

Now may the Lord protect from every ill, 
That worthy colonel, and be with him still, 
Where death doth now with awful power rule, 
At the dire siege of dark Sebastopol. 



ON THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE SIEGE OF 
SEBASTOPOL. 

October 23, 1854. 
Anxious thoughts pervade the nations, 

Great excitement beareth rule, 
While our forces are preparing 

To attack Sebastopol. 

There the heroes who have conqiier'd 

Hosts of foes on Alma's height, 
Wearing wreaths of deathless laurels, 

Purchas'd in that bloody fight. 
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Must recline on earth's cold bosom, 
'Mid nightly dews and chilly air; 

Yet undaunted is their spirit, 

French and English hearts are there. 

Now by mighty hosts surrounded. 
That strong fortress meets the eyes ! 

Thousands there to vile ambition. 
Will be made a sacrifice, 

If God in tender love and raercy, 
Man's devices won't o'errule. 

And constrain the haughty emperor. 
To give up Sebastopol. 

Lord, be with our allied forces, 
Suffering on a distant shore, 

Who for honour, truth, and freedom, 
Prcss'd through pools of human gore ! 

France and England mourn their heroes. 

Lowly laid in bloody strife ; 
Bind, O Lord, the broken-hearted, 

Stay the further loss of life ! 

True, we are a sinful nation. 
And deserve thy righteous frown ; 

Yet in wrath remember mercy. 
And our arms with victory crown. 

From disease at noonday stalking, 

From the fury of the beast, 
Save, O Lord, our valiant forces, 

Now encamping in the cast. 
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Show the haughty tyrant Nicholas, 
Thou, Jehovah, still doisst rule, 

And will on him vengeance shower, 
If blood flows in Scbastopol. 



FROM A SOLDIER TO HIS WIFE, AFTER Tfi 
BATTLE OF ALMA. 

From our camp on Alma's height, 
To you, my loving wife, 1 write. 
To fihow that 'mid the bloody fight, 
God was my life's preserver. 

No other power, right well I know, 
Could save me from death's fatal blow, 
For numerous was the hostile foe, 

And shot and shells were plentiful. 

The Russians showed their armour bright. 
And mighty columns full in sight. 
With batteries raised to keep all right. 
And guard the heights of Alma. 

Oh ! how our hearts did glow that day, 
While pressing to the bloody fray. 
Though on us well their guns did play, 
As we scaled the heights of Alma. 
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Frenchmen like hares ran up the steep, 
And at proud Menschikoif did peep, 
And did his mighty columns sweep 
From off the heights of Alma. 

But do not think we idle were, 
You may be sure we did our share, 
As all the Russians can declare. 
Who fled that day from Alma. 

But why, my dear, should I thus dwell, 
On what the papers all can tell ? 
I think it will be just as well 

To speak of my own feelings, 

When thundering cannons ceas'd to roar, 
And clash of steel was heard no more. 
And night had spread her mantle o'er 
The bloody scene at Alma. 

I laid me down on earth's cold breast, 
Which was by many a hero press'd. 
And, strange to say, with sleep was blcssM, 
Amid the dead and dying. 

And as the dawn of morning broke 
O'er fair creation, | awoke; 
My feelings then cannot be spoke. 
As words are insufficient, . 

To paint war's horrors on that day. 
When morn did to our view display, 
The scene where mangled thousands lay. 
Along the heights of Alma. 
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Tlicrc human forms were bathed in gore, 
Who had vith us, the day before,. 
Press'd to the bloody conflict sore, 
Upon the heights of Alma. 

A Russian officer there lay, 
Close by my side, as cold as day ; 
And many wounded seemM to say. 
Have pity on our suffering! 

We raised some 'midst tliis soene of woe. 
While from their wounds the blood did flow, 
And nourishment we did bestow, 

For which they seemed thankful. 

The daring spirit then was gone, 
Which urged our mighty hosts along, 
To check the Eastern robbers strong ; 
Unmanned were all our feelings, 

To see sweet youth, whom all admire, 
The husband kind, and loving sire, 
Doom'd thus untimely to expire. 
At vile ambition's shrine. 

'Twas then, my dear, I thought of you, 
And of our little children too^ 
And weeping widows not a few. 
Left husbandlcss at Alma ; 

And of the tears that would be shed. 
For the wounded and the dead, 
When the news so sad had spread 

Throughout their homes in Europe. 
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And should I not a savage be, 

If God's kind hand I could not sec, 

In having thus protected me, 

Through bloody scenes at Alma ! 

And pray that he may soothe each heart, 
That feels the agonising smart, 
And must perform the mourner's part, 
For loss of friends at Alma. 

So now, my dear, I'll say good-bye ! 
With duty's call I must comply ; 
We to Sebastopol must hie. 

And leave the heights of Alma. 



ON THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 

Alas ! the bloody conflict is begun. 
Already death most fearful work has done ; 
There on the pale horse he doth daily ride, 
Flinging his fatal darts on every side. 

He guideth well each shell and cannon ball 
Which oft, alas! 'mid human masses fall; 
Many long years, 'tis true, have passed o*cr. 
Since .he was glutted thus with human gore. 

But now with awful power he beareth rule. 

O'er suffering Russians in Sebasto])ol, 

While their proud Czar drinks pleasure's maddening cup. 

And stage amusements are for him got up. 
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How sad tliat brilliant lights should darkened be, 

By such a vain despotic wretch as he; 

Or that a mortal being here below, 

Should cause such tides of human blood to flow. 

For tidings sad have reach'd us o'er the main, 
Of thousands wounded and of thousands slain ; 
And though our allies conquer in the strife, 
We deeply wail the heavy loss of life. 

May God preserve the never-dying part, 
Of those brave men who do with hand and heart, 
Oppose the tyrant, and for freedom stand. 
Far from their country, in a distant land. 

While hosts of Russians try each day and hour, 
By numbers great our heroes to o'erpower; 
But all their efforts are of no avail, , 
Though stealthily they oft our lines assail. 

But to an end I must my volume bring. 
Feeling within my heart a bitter sting, 
At not being able, ere the same I close, 
To state that war is hush'd in calm repose. 

Such would have shed a lustre bright and clear, 
On all the topics that are notic'd here, 
To say the allied armies bear the rule, 
And are possessM of dark Sebastopol. 

And that the awful scourge brought by the beast, 
I fad ocas' d to ravage in the bloody East. 
Trusting that this will shortly be the case, 
1 now conclude with prayer for heavenly peace. 



And that the noble and courageous band, 
Wlio are an honour to their native land, 
Return with hearts of thankfulness quite full, 
Is now the earnest prayer of Mary Cull. 



AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THANKS BY 
THE AUTHORESS TO HER SUBSCRIBERS. 

Go venture out, my little book, 

In nature's simple dress. 
And to my good subscribers all, 

My gratitude express. 

My very fi^rateful thanks through life, 

They evermore will share, ' 
Because they have reliev'd my heart, • 

And sooth M the mother's care. 

They have so well assisted in 

The eiforts I have made, 
To gain for my poor speechless boy, 

A good and useful trade. 

That I can meet the printer's bill, 

Tlic most important part ; 
For surely I have favour'd been, 

By many a noble heart. 
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Though miinbers now arc in tlie Fast, 

Engng^ed the foe to fight, 
AVho would ray little work support, 

AViih feelings of delight. 

Which danipM my courage at the iirst, 

Lcftt 1 should not succeed ; 
But God he has in AVoolwich raisM 

Me many friends indeed. 

Then go, my little book, to them, . 

They will you welcome make, 
For sake of that poor silent one. 

For whom you now must speak. 

And Jet my worthy readers know, 
You're not in quest of fame. 

Or seek to elevate on high, 
Tlie humble writer's name. 

You have a better, part to act, i 

Upon the stage of life. 
Or (jod would not thus far have brouglit 

A humble soldier's wife. 
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